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A PAGEANT BOOK CONDENSATION 


ALCOHOLISM 


AND 


YOU 


BY MARTY MANN 


@ IT HAS BEEN estimated by com- 
petent authorities that there are 
some 4,000,000 alcoholics in the 
United States. This means that 
there are probably 20,000,000 peo- 
ple, nonalcoholics among whom 
these alcohalics live, who are more 
or less seriously affected by the al- 
coholics’ behavior. Too often-they 
suffer helplessly, unable to do any- 
thing whatever about it, since it is 
not their own illness. But there is 
much they can do, even so. They 
need not be helpless, if they have 
knowledge. And the knowledge ex- 
ists; it needs only to become widely 
known, and to be used. 
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A tremendous step in the right 
direction was made with the recent 
publication of Primer on Alcohol- 
ism (Rinehart & Co. Copyright 
1950 by Marty Mann). The book 
provides the non-alcoholic world in 
which the alcoholic lives with prac- 
tical, usable information which has 
proved its value. 

The author, Mrs. Mann, is co- 
founder and executive director of 
the National Committee on Alco- 
holism. Her own interest in edu- 
cating the public about the disease 
dates from her own recovery from 
it more than 10 years ago. 

On the following pages PAGEANT 





What is an alcoholic? 





Who is an alcoholic? 





Who is not an alcoholic? 





Is he or she really an alcoholic? 





How to help an alcoholic 





What you can do about an alcoholic 





offers some of the highlights from 
the book. This information is for 
the guidance of those who want to 
help an alcoholic, those who think 
or know they are alcoholics them- 
selves, or those who want to find out 
how to recognize alcoholism. 
Alcoholism is a disease which 
manifests itself chiefly by the un- 
controllable drinking of the victim, 
who is known as an alcoholic. It is 
a progressive disease, which, if left 
untreated, grows more virulent year 
by year, driving its victims further 
and further from the normal world, 
and deeper and deeper into an 
abyss which has only two outlets: 


insanity or death. Alcoholism, there- 
fore, is a progressive, and often a 
fatal, disease . . . if it is not treated. 
Today there exist a number of 
successful treatments for alcohol- 
ism. The fellowship known as Al- 
coholics Anonymous has helped 
thousands of alcoholics.to recover, 
and many others have been restored 
to a normal, useful life through 
other methods of treatment. It is 
no longer a hopeless condition, pro- 
viding that it is recognized and 
treated. Recognition of the true 
nature of alcoholism and the need 
for treating it is, however, the es- 

sential first step. 
CONTINUED 
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EARLY 
SYMPTOMS 


(incipient alcohol- 
ism; averages 10 
years in duration) 





WHAT HE DOES 





Makes promises, to himself: will do better next time; to 
others: knows his limit and intends to stick to it. Tells lies: 
minimizes or conceals number of drinks he had, and whether 
he was drunk. Gulps drinks (“Other people drink so 
slowly”). Takes drinks before going to party or appointment 
where there'll be drinking. Must have drinks at certain 
times: before lunch, after work, before dinner, before special 
event such as theater, concert, sports event, meeting, week- 
end jaunt, wedding, funeral, christening, etc. Must have 
drinks for tired feeling, nerves, worries, depression: “nothing 
else helps,” “shattering day at office,” “frantic day with 
children,” etc. Eating habits not much affected, although 
incipient alcoholic may toy with food after too long and 
too busy pre-meal drinking interval, or may wolf lunch or 
dinner with a liquor-plus-delay-induced voracious hunger. 





¢ 


MIDDLE 
SYMPTOMS 
(mostly continua- 
tion of early symp- 
toms, lasting from 
two to five years) 


Promises and lies come thick and fast, are necessary to hide 
the fact that his drinking is different, to minimize amount 
he drinks, to build up myth he can stop if he wishes, to de- 
flect criticism, to prevent scenes, to save home or job. Gulps 
drinks to avoid waiting for slow ones; at home always fixes 
drinks; if out, insists on doing it; carries secret supply any- 
way. Prefers pre-meal drinking at bar instead of home; if 
lunch or dinner is out, he arrives “high,” late, or both, or 
insists on drinking before meal. Eating is irregular, made 
up for by eating at odd times, day and night. He is always 
“dog-tired,” “nervous,” worried, depressed, and must drink 
for it. New symptoms: drinking times are added to, 11 A.M. 
and 4 P.M., for instance; drinking alone; signs of drinking 
show at embarrassing times; weekend bouts; Monday hang- 
overs; morning drink; he starts “going on the wagon”; in- 
creased irritability during periods of non-drinking. 








LATE 
SYMPTOMS 


(advanced alcohol- 
ism; until death, 
insanity or recovery) 





Alcoholic drinks to live and lives to drink; rarely wants ‘to 
eat; when he does he gorges like a wolf. Drunken behavior 
usually takes place at the wrong time; at office, interview 
for new job, important dinner or meeting, wedding, at 
church; however, many alcoholics while sodden with drink 
can appear at these functions and give impression they are 
sober. Drinking bouts increase in frequency and intensity, 
depending on financial and physical condition of the alco- 
holic; morning drinks are a necessity; periods of “being on 
the wagon” occur less often. Irritability and emotional re- 
sponses are fairly constant. Alcoholic will be fired from 
jobs, will sometimes quit for no apparent reason. He must 
get money to drink, by any means possible, will often stop 
at nothing although the alcoholic is not fundamentally dis- 
honest. He watches horrible effect of his drinking on family 
with apparent indifference. Loses sense of time. 











WHY HE DOES IT 


HOW HE DOES IT 





There is a dependence on alcohol to 
do for the individual what normal 
drinkers and non-drinkers manage to 
do for themselves with or without the 
aid of drinking. There is a compul- 
sion to drink rather than to see the 
situation through by other means. In- 
cipient alcoholic often recognizes that 
drinking is out of order at a particular 
time or place, but doesn’t seem able 
to control his-urge to drink, or to stop 
after two or three. There is a fear that 
he won't get enough alcohol to do 
what he wants. Feelings occur of in- 
adequacy, inferiority, of not belonging. 


Most alcoholics have a great capacity 
during first years of drinking, are rare- 
ly noticeable. They are remarkably 
free from rubber legs, speech thickness, 
hangovers, sickness while drinking to 
excess (alcoholic’s nausea, if it comes 
at all during this period, is reserved 
for morning after), and passing out. 
However, black-outs frequently begin 
at this stage; not noticeable to others, 
for victim’s behavior is as usual, but 
next day he is aware that events dis- 
appeared entirely from his conscious- 
ness at a certain point during the eve- 
ning, usually after hard drinking. 





Dependence on alcohol gives way to 
compulsion: alcoholic seems unable to 
function well without drinks; the last 
vestiges of his control disappear. Alco- 
holic talks less and less, and finally not 
at all, about drinking, hangovers, sick- 
ness. Increasing use of alcohol masks 
feelings of inferiority, inadequacy, and 
replaces them with visible signs of their 
Opposites: arrogance and aggressiveness, 
combining to create a grandiosity of 
thought and behavior considered typ- 
ical of the alcoholic. Feelings of isola- 
tion and “not belonging” are changed 
by alcohol into conviviality and gre- 
gariousness of the alcoholic. 


Gulping of drinks is partially super- 
seded by secret gulping of long swigs 
from private bottle, which accounts for 
“quick tightness” of alcoholics observed 
by others. Hangovers rear their ugly 
heads; unlike non-alcoholic drinker’s 
experience, they include physical near- 
collapse, mental remorse, emotional 
self-disgust, terrifying self-doubt, in- 
describable attack on nerves. Nausea 
is now frequent morning-after experi- 
ence, but still rare during drinking; 
blackouts are increasing and they come 
earlier; pass-outs occur frequently, 
sometimes early during an event to 
which alcoholic had looked forward. 





Whether he is drinking or not, alcohol- 
ic’s life is now built around the bottle. 
He seems indifferent, accepts his drink- 
ing as natural and inevitable, but with 
an increased sense of shame and degra- 
dation. Feelings of inferiority and in- 
adequacy are extreme, contrasting 
sharply with extreme swings to grandi- 
osity. Isolation and feeling of non- 
belonging are pronounced. Alcoholic 
seeks only company of others like him- 
self. He cannot be convinced that he 
will ever be able to feel well and enjoy 
life without drinks, for his few times 
without drinking have never included 
either of these reactions. 





Now there's a pressing physical need 
to get and keep a certain amount of 
alcohol in the system at all times. 
Hangovers occur on every awakening 
from sleep, when possible are wiped 
out by drinks. Alcoholic cannot lift 
his head without violent nausea, dizzi- 
ness, shuddering shakes, sometimes a 
cacophony of sounds and a flashing of 
colored lights; his legs won't hold him, 
he cannot wash his face, nor brush his 
teeth because of the shakes. Nausea, 
black-outs and pass-outs may attack 
him at any time or place. Constant 
presence of alcohol in his system elim- 
inates hunger, and alcoholic rarely eats. 








CONTINUED 
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WHO IS AN 
ALCOHOLIC? 


It can be anyone. All manner of 
people fall victim to alcoholism; 
rich and poor, educated and il- 
literate, godly and ungodly, young 
and old, men and women, “good” 
people and “bad,” charming people 
and those without attraction, and 
everything in between. 

This fact seems to come as an 
unending surprise. One hears con- 
stantly such statements as: “He 
can’t be an alcoholic. Look at the 
money he makes” or: “She simply 
isn’t the type—well brought-up, 
very well off, a fine marriage, three 
children—it just isn’t possible.” Or 
at the other extreme: “He’s just a 
bad lot and his drinking proves it.” 

All such statements stem from 


the outdated and _. faulty beliefs 
which have been consciously or un- 
consciously held by almost every- 
one for so long. In particular they 
stem from the belief that only bums, 
or no-goods, are drunks. The very 


term alcoholic, which connotes 
something other than “just a plain 
drunk,” is beginning to undermine 
this last notion. But it dies hard, 
and people find it difficult to accept 
the fact that their country club 
friend, or their bridge partner, or 
the banker’s wife, can be an alco- 
holic. Even harder to accept is the 
fact that doctors, nurses, priests and 
ministers of the Gospel can also be 
alcoholics just as the butcher or the 


factory worker or the dockhand or. 


any of their wives can be. It is 
human beings who are afflicted, not 
groups, classes or types. 

Alcoholics generally have more 


in common with each other than 
just their alcoholism. It has been 
noted time and again that alcohol- 
ism all too frequently strikes the 
“most promising” member of a 
family, a school class, or a busi- 
ness. Granted that it also can strike 
the dull, the mediocre and the mis- 
fit, nevertheless the alcoholic very 
often seems to be a little more alert, 
a little better at his job, a little 
more intelligent than his fellows in 
their particular social, economic or 
job level. This may well be the re- 
sult of an unusual sensitivity, also 
widely noted by students and re- 
searchers, a sensitivity similar to 
that attributed to creative people. 

But the sensitivity noted in alco- 
holics is for them anything but a 
healthy or constructive thing. 
Rather than widening their hori- 
zons, and increasing their creative 
output, as sensitivity might be ex- 
pected to do in totally healthy per- 
sons, it narrows and limits the 
horizons of alcoholics, by turning 
them in upon themselves, and away 
from a world which they feel does 
not understand them. 

How can the world learn to un- 
derstand them, and therefore to 
help them? It must first learn to 
recognize them, inescapably, for 
what they are: victims of a disease, 
who can be helped and are very 
much worth helping. But the world 
can still ask: “How are we to tell? 
Who are these people? Which are 
alcoholic drinkers, which just heavy 
drinkers?” 

There is a simple definition: 

An alcoholic is someone whose 
drinking causes a continuing and 
growing problem in any depart- 
ment of his life. 

The first department of an alco- 





holic’s life which is affected by his 
drinking is his inner life. He has 
a continuing problem within his 
own mind, and deep in his heart 
he knows it. 

The signs of a continuing prob- 
lem usually appear next in the 
home life, and then the social life is 
probably the next department to be 
affected. 

The time at which drinking 
causes a problem in the physical life 
of the alcoholic varies greatly in 
each case. But the problem is the 
same: a growing physical need for 
drinks, and the consequent inability 
to go anywhere or do anything 
without them. 

Drinking may cause a continuing 
problem in the business or profes- 
sional life of an alcoholic for a long 
time before any action is taken— 
and then, all too frequently, such 
action is sudden and final. 

Naturally, if drinking is causing 
a continuing problem in all or even 
some of the above-named depart- 
ments of life, then the financial de- 
partment is going to be affected. 

The reasoning behind this defi- 
nition for alcoholism is as simple as 
the definition itself: if drinking is 
causing a continuing problem in 
any department of a normal or 
social drinker’s life, he will either 
cut down or cut out the drinking. 
That is the logical or normal solu- 
tion to the problem, and for a nor- 
mal drinker would present no great 
difficulty, even though he might 
intensely dislike or resent having to 
do it. But if the drinker is an alco- 
holic, he may equally well realize 
that that is the solution; he may 
even say so, and be convinced that 
he is going to do it; but he won’t 
do it, because he won’t be able to 


do it. In this lies his alcoholism, 
and his continued drinking proves 
it, since it thus continues causing a 
problem. 


WHO IS NOT AN 
ALCOHOLIC? 


Current estimates indicate that 
there are approximately 65,000,000 
Americans who drink. These drink- 
ers can be divided into many differ- 
ent groups. There are the “some- 
time drinkers,” who very occasion- 
ally take a drink, perhaps only two 
or three times a year. There are 
the “moderate drinkers,’ who drink 
on occasions when drinking is in 
order, but never more than one or 
at most two drinks. Included in 
this group are those who like wine 
with their meals, but rarely drink 
cocktails or highballs; those who 
enjoy beer, but only occasionally 
take anything stronger; and those 
who for years have enjoyed one 
cocktail before dinner as a regular, 
almost a ritualistic, procedure. The 
“social drinkers” can be described 
as those who do not limit their con- 
sumption, but who follow whatever 
the general trend may be, including 
occasional heavy drinking at par- 
ties or on evenings when drinking 
is the main diversion: they rarely 
drink to drunkenness, although they 
may quite frequently get “mellow,” 
or “tight,” or “high.” They often 


.go for days or weeks without drink- 
, ing at all. All of these groups are 


so obviously nonalcoholic drinkers 
that they should not need further 
CONTINUED 
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elaboration in this discussion. 

There are two more groups of 
nonalcoholic drinkers, however, 
whose drinking is not so easy to dis- 
tinguish from alcoholic drinking. 
Both of them cause confusion in the 
minds of observers, and even some- 
times in their own minds. They are 
the “heavy drinkers” and the “oc- 
casional drunks.” 

Heavy drinkers are no phenom- 
enon in our day and age. There are 
a great many of them, especially in 
the big cities, and they number wo- 
men in their ranks as well as men. 
They are the drinkers who more 
often than not have several cock- 
tails before lunch, who think that 
four, five or more drinks before 
dinner is nothing, and who con- 
tinue drinking through dinner and 
on through the evening most nights 
of the week. They usually go to 
bed a little “high,” and sometimes 


quite drunk, especially on week- 
ends, when they are apt to drink 


considerably more than is their 
wont during the week. Drinking is 
obviously a very important part of 
their lives. 

There are important distinctions 
which can be made, however, to 
clarify the difference between heavy 
drinking and alcoholic drinking. 

First, in heavy drinking, progres- 
sion is not shown. Many heavy 
drinkers appear to stand precisely 
still for 15, 20, 25 and more years 
of drinking, with the same amount 
of drinking producing generally the 
same effects. Second, the element 
of choice exists for the heavy 
drinker: he is able to control his 
drinking if and when he wishes, as 
well as being able to cut it out com- 
pletely for any specified period of 
time without any deep discomfort. 
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Furthermore, the heavy drinker 
only rarely transgresses the rules of 
any particular occasion by getting 
drunk at the wrong time or place. 
He chooses his time, place, and 
drinking companions carefully. 

Many heavy drinkers, and even 
social drinkers, are sometimes con- 
cerned about their own drinking. 
To such people, and to any alco- 
holics who may exist among them, 
unknown to themselves or anyone 
else, this can be said: 

Try your control against your 
drinking. If you are not an alco- 
holic you are bound to win. Don’t 
make the mistake of testing yourself 
by “going on the wagon.” That is 
no test, because even the most ad- 
vanced alcoholic can sometimes do 
that for a considerable time. 

The Test: For the next three 
months at least, decide that you will 
stick to a certain number of drinks 
a day, that number to be not less 
than one and not more than three. 
If you are not a daily drinker, then 
the test should be the stated number 
of drinks from one to three, on those 
days when you do drink. Whatever 
number you choose must not be ex- 
ceeded under any circumstances 
whatever, and this includes wed- 
dings, births, funerals, occasions of 
sudden death and disaster, unex- 
pected or long-awaited inheritance, 
promotion or other happy events, 
reunions or meetings with old friends 
or good customers, or just sheer 
boredom. Absolutely no exceptions, 
or the test has been failed. 

The “occasional drunk” usually 
comes from the ranks of heavy 
drinkers, sometimes social drinkers. 
Rarely is he an abstainer between 
his bouts, as is generally the case 
with periodic alcoholics. Sometimes 
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called “spree drinkers,” these are 
the ones who every now and then 
deliberately indulge in short periods 
of drinking to drunkenness, usually 
at sporadic intervals. But they can 
and do stop such indulgences if they 
want to, for their sprees are their 
idea of fun, and not a necessity. 
“Occasional drunks” are most often 
found among the more youthful 
drinkers. 

In point of fact there need be 
no fear of drinking as such. Science 
has ruled alcohol out as “the” 
cause of alcoholism. The world 
knows, because it can see with its 
own eyes, that occasional, moder- 
ate, even social drinking does not 
disrupt people’s lives. Heavy drink- 
ing cannot be given such a com- 
plete bill of health, but it need 
not be feared by anyone in full 
possession of the facts. 


IS HE OR SHE 
REALLY AN 
ALCOHOLIC? 


In the case of people very close 
to an alcoholic, the preceding 
pages should have provided a 
guide. Even in the closest relation- 
ship, however, caution is necessary. 
It is fatal to jump to conclusions 
and act hastily where an alcoholic 
is concerned. And no matter how 


clear the signs may seem, it must: 


be remembered that time is neces- 
sary to provide the distinction 
between alcoholism and _ heavy 
drinking. Where progression and 
loss of control are not clearly 
shown, there is no ground for 


drawing a conclusion. This makes 
it extremely difficult for those who 
do not actually live with the per- 
son suspected of alcoholism to be 
sure of their ground. 

Drinking behavior provides the 
most obvious signs to an informed 
onlooker who does not live with the 
alcoholic. There are other behavior 
and psychological signs, however, 
not necessarily connected with 
drinking periods, which can be eval- 
uated. Recurrent periods of tension, 
which show themselves as extreme 
irritability, flashes of temper, unrea- 
sonable ideas, and a general attitude 
of resentment toward the world are 
noticeable characteristics. 

It is true that various forms of 
difficult behavior and _ psychologi- 
cal signs of inner disturbance also 
occur in many nondrinkers, “some- 
time drinkers,” moderate or social 


drinkers, in which case they ob- 
viously are not signs of impending 
or early alcoholism. For this rea- 
son, it is not wise for an onlooker 
to seek to identify alcoholism ex- 
cept through drinking behavior. 


When this is noticeable and ac- 
companied by other behavior and 
psychological symptoms, he can 
begin to form an opinion of the per- 
son’s own situation. 

In most cases the observer is 
going to suspect alcoholism long 
before he is sure, and if he wishes 
to be helpful, he is going to have 
to bide his time with patience. He 
should give the suspect opportuni- 
ties to show his status more clearly, 
both by watching his drinking be- 
havior when possible, and by lis- 
tening sympathetically (for he can 
learn much of the presence of the 
psychological and other symptoms 
by listening). ' 

CONTINUED 
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HOW TO HELP 
AW ALCOHOLIC 


THE “HOME 
TREATMENT” 





The “Home Treatment” is the title ironically given by some 
students of alcoholism to the methods frequently used by 
desperate and harassed families who are trying “to bring 
(their alcoholic) to his senses.” Unfortunately these are 
methods which almost inevitably aggravate the condition 
they are intended to alleviate. There are two categories: 
talk and behavior. Talk consists of “reason,” emotional 
appeals, morality lectures, promises, coaxing and threats. 
Behavior: failure to keep up normal home supply of liquor, 
hiding it, locking it up, etc. Alcoholic considers all this 
either nagging or interference, drinks more as a result. 





MEDICAL 
TREATMENTS 


There are today a number of good medical treatments ‘for 
getting an alcoholic sober and building up his physical con- 
dition in a very short period of time, usually five days. 
Such treatments are by no means “cures” for alcoholism, 
but they have great value in preparing the alcoholic both 
mentally and physically to undertake further treatment, or 
to understand and adopt some program of recovery. They 
include glucose, insulin, oxygen or belladonna; huge doses 
of vitamins, especially Bl; high protein diet; injections of 
adrenal cortical extract; drug “Antabuse,” which creates 
disagreeable reactions in anyone who drinks while taking it. 





AVERSION 
TREATMENT 








Usually consists of giving the patient a drug which produces 
violent nausea, in conjunction with drinks, preferably of 
the type or brand he usually takes. This can produce a 
violent reaction against the sight, smell, and taste of alcohol, 
and particularly against the type or brand which has been 
used in the treatment. Unfortunately, however, the violence 
of the reaction is not lasting, and eventually wears off com- 
pletely, the lapse of time varying slightly with each patient. 
Unless something has been done to fortify the alcoholic in 
his resolution never to drink again, by total treatment of 
his alcoholism as such, the receding aversion usually finds 
him, first testing his reactions, and finally drinking just as 
he used to, with no more nausea. 

















Psychiatric diagnosis is valuable in any case of alcoholism 
or suspected alcoholism. In early cases it can often dis- 
tinguish between true alcoholism and an underlying mental 
disorder which requires quite different handling. In later 
cases it is often the only way of making a sure distinction. 
In a case of true alcoholism, it can help decide what is 
the best approach to that case, and what is the type of 
treatment most likely to succeed. Often the psychiatrist 
PSYCHIATRIC who is making a diagnosis can, in the process, persuade 
TREATMENT the alcoholic to seek the treatment which is right for him. 





There is no doubt that some alcoholics are in such serious 
condition with their alcoholism that they require long-term 
care in a sanitarium if they are to have a chance to recover. 
In such cases it is advisable for the family (or friends, or 
employer) to consult the best medical opinion they can 
find to help them choose a suitable place. There are a 
great many good sanitariums in this country; some accept 
SANITARIUM alcoholics. There are also sanitariums which are just for 

alcoholics; they vary enormously, both in the type of treat- 
TREATMENT ment and in the quality of the institution. 





The term “lay therapy” means, in the field of alcoholism, 
the “Peabody method.” The treatment, like all treatments 
which have had any success, is predicated upon the assump- 
tion that, while alcoholism cannot be “cured,” it can be 
successfully arrested if the alcoholic can be helped to elimi- 
nate drinking from his life completely. The Peabody 
method of achieving this goal is a system of psychological 
re-education, designed specifically to teach the alcoholic to 
accept the fact that he can never drink again, and to fur- 
ther teach him ways and means by which he can adapt 
himself to a life without drinking. 





People of all ages, from 18 to 80; of all backgrounds, from 
the poorest to the richest and most aristocratic; of all pro- 
fessions and occupations; of both sexes; have recovered from 
alcoholism and returned to a normal productive life with 
the help of A.A. A.A. has a single purpose from which it 
will not. be diverted, and to which all efforts of A.A. mem- 
bers are directed. In the words of those members, A.A. is 
a loosely knit, voluntary fellowship of alcoholics (and of 


alcoholics only) gathered together for the sole purpose of 
ALCOHOLICS helping themselves and each other to get sober and to stay 


ANONYMOUS sober. 














CONTINUED 
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WHAT YOU CAN 
DO ABOUT AN 
ALCOHOLIC 


IN GENERAL 





Inform yourself; sound, unbiased information is available 
at the National Committee on Alcoholism headquarters, 2 
East 103rd Street, New York City. Develop an attitude in 
keeping with the facts you have learned; alcoholism’ is a 
disease, and the world in which the alcoholic lives must act 
as if it believed this. Never harp on the alcoholic’s condi- 
tion; it is better not to bring it up unless he does. Never 
lecture or preach; don't threaten, or, at least, don't threaten 
unless you intend to carry out the threat. 





iF YOU ARE 
THE WIFE 


Avoid the “home treatment.” Talk to someone about the 
situation: doctor, minister, social worker, friend—someone 
you can trust. Face the problem openly; prepare for con- 
structive action. Don’t feel ashamed or degraded. Go to 
some A.A. meetings. Leave him, if necessary. No one else 
can tell you when or whether to do this. But don’t threaten. 
If you have to, simply leave. If he shows interest in informa- 
tion about alcoholism, let him take the initiative. The best 
time to talk seriously to him is when he is “hung over,” not 
when drunk or sober-appearing. Use your knowledge of 
alcoholism to make him feel someone understands him. 
Do not feel or act jealous of the method of recovery he 
has chosen. Do not expect him to recover instantaneously. 





iF YOU ARE 
THE HUSBAND 








Most of the advice for wives also applies to husbands of 
alcoholics. -The guilt and shame and fear of an alcoholic 
wife is tenfold that of an alcoholic husband. Sometimes it 
is necessary to send the children away, sometimes they can 
help by being made to understand she is suffering from a 
disease. Weekends are the best hope for the working hus- 
band of an alcoholic, when he should give her all the under- 
standing he can. He must be prepared at any time with 
knowledge and a plan of action if she should ask his help. 
If you stay with your wife, do so wholly and sincerely. Do not 
let her fee) that you regret it. Convince her that your love is 
behind her in any action she chooses to take regarding her 
condition. 














IF YOU ARE 
A FRIEND 


Instigate general discussions of drinking and alcoholism, 
in order to get across to the alcoholic the information you 
have gained on the subject. Remain completely objective. 
Introduce him, without arousing his suspicions, to a recov- 
ered alcoholic. Sometimes it is necessary for true friends, 
who do not wish to desert their alcoholic friend, to cut him 
out of their lives temporarily, telling him why it is being 
done, and assuring him it is only until he decides to do 
something about himself. Occasionally ‘it is successful to 
refuse to be with an alcoholic friend except on non-drinking 
occasions. 





iF YOU ARE 
THE EMPLOYER 


As soon as the employer, or superior, notices signs that 
mean alcoholism, he should try to do something about it. 
Do not wait until the only thing left to do is warn the 
alcoholic that he will lose his job if “it” happens again. 
In big industries the victim should be sent to the medical 
department, after the superior has had a frank talk with 
the doctors there so the alcoholic cannot minimize nor 
explain away the whole thing. In smaller business, with no 
medical department, the employee's doctor should be in- 
formed. An employer’s attitude toward alcoholism shouldn't 
differ from his attitude toward other sicknesses of his 
employees. 








iF YOU ARE 
THE ALCOHOLIC 





Accept the facts of your condition. You are the victim of 
an illness. Do not be ashamed for being the victim of a 
disease. Do not be ashamed for past behavior, if you are 
doing your best to get help to prevent its repetition. Talk 
to recovered alcoholics. Remember: you can enjoy life 
without a drop to drink. Inform yourself about alcoholism. 
Talk to someone about your problem. You cannot solve 
your problem alone. The sooner you seek oy J the better. 
Learn where that help can be found. In the final analysis, 
it is up to you, and to no one else. 




















*sign in a Public Park: 
fet a SE ee 4 8 sy 

~~ = : , ? er 4) 
be ge a THESE TRASH 
Ps ats . ; 4 
ae ORE o' Beae Si pes BASKETS ARE 

Se : . GOs" ak ef eo Brat 

ae 25 - FOR YOUR USE 


SIGNS OF i nie 
SALESMANSHIP hme me 


Americans love to buy—but they [3m Deals te diledel Tiedt’ 
hate to be sold. The first indica- Vs 
tion of high pressure salesmanship 


puts us on our guard. Here, how- YOU CAN NEVER 


ever, are some examples of clever 

salesmanship that do just the op- ; 
posite—they throw the prospective LOSE A PRECIOUS 
customer of his guard with an un- 


expected jab to the funny bone. OCCASION 
And why not? The merchandise 


or service costs no more—and the 
chuckle is thrown in for free. WHEN IT HAS 


A PHOTO FINISH! 


*Sign in a Linen Shop: *Sign in an Upholstery Shop *Sign on the Rear of a Truck: 


CONFUSE THEM WITH You Change REPARTEE 
THESE GUEST TOWELS: Your Skin N 
THEY LOOK $O MUCH iEvery Seven Years pening a 
| LIKE FAMILY TOWELS fa That’s the Least ONLY U 
YOUR GUESTS WILL You Can Do FORMAL 


USE THEM BY MISTAKE! 3) For Your Furniture Se INTRODUCTION 





*Sign in an Optical Shop: 


HAVE YOUR EYES 
EXAMINED AND 
GLASSES 
REFITTED NOW 
AND SEE THE 
IMPROVEMENT— 
SIXTEEN HOURS 
A DAY! 


Club 
*sign in s Country 
Locker Room: 


PAR FOR THE 
SHOWER : 
TWO TOWELS 
WHY NOT TRY 


FOR A BIRDIE? 


“Sign in Modern Furniture Shop: 


THE PEOPLE 
WHO BOUGHT 
CHIPPENDALE 
FURNITURE 
® IN THE (8TH CENTURY 
WERE SMART— 
THEY PREFERRED 
MODERN 


*Bign in a Gift Shop: 


THERE’S ONLY 
ONE WAY You 
CAN BE SURE 
OF PLEASING 
EVERYONE— 
IT’S A GIFT! 


*Sign in a Shooting Gallery: 


HURRY! HURRY! 


YOU MAY NOT ALWAYS 


GET A CHANCE 
TO SHOOT AT 


SOMETHING THAT 
CAN'T SHOOT BACK! 


*Sign in a Millinery Shop: 


A WOMAN'S 
INTELLIGENCE 
ALWAYS ATTRACTS 


A MAN— 


ESPECIALLY WHEN 
USED TO SELECT 
A STUNNING HAT! 


*Bign in a Taxi: 


lf You 
farn $2.50 
or More Per Hour 
You Can't Afford 
Not to Take a laxi 


*Sign in a Beauty Parlor: 


BEAUTY HAS 
TWO SIDES— 
THE OUTSIDE 
AND THE INSIDE: 
WE WILL TAKE 
CARE OF THE 
FIRST IF YOU 
WILL TAKE CARE 
OF THE SECOND 











In 1907—in flight for 22 seconds 


Follow That 
Helicopter! 





A report on the ugly duckling 


that may be. tomorrow’s air taxi 


®@ IN THE LoGic oF mechanical de- 
velopment wheels had to follow 
feet, motors had to follow wheels, 
and the automobile had to succeed 
the horse-and-buggy. But when 
man became airborne logic pulled 
out of its climb, levelled off and 
performed a neat barrel-roll, leav- 
ing fledgling airplanes with rigid 
wings where flippers should have 
been. Ever since, aeronautical en- 
gineers have tussled with the task 
of weaning themselves from the 
idea that movable wings are strictly 
for the birds. 

Today, pressured by the Korean 
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In 1951—the “Flying 


conflict, the weaning job is nearing 
completion. The helicopter—clos- 
est thing to the birds—has caught up 
with logic and is racing to put mov- 
able wings where they belong—at 
the top of the aeronautical heap. 
Though no self-respecting bird 
would refer to a helicopter’s topside 
propellers as wings, that’s exactly 
what they are. Motorpowered (as 
opposed to free-wheeling autogiro 
props), *copter blades do almost 
everything birds’ wings do, except 
where birds’ wings flap up and 
down, ’copter blades flip round and 
round. The whirligigs don’t look 








7 
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Banana” proves ‘copters’ worth with Marines on maneuvers, with the UN in Korea 


as sporty as conventional airplane 
wings, but they have given men the 
power to rise vertically as fast as 
1,500 feet a minute, hover in a 
fixed position, move sideways, back- 
wards and descend in a straight line 
without the need for a runway. 


Little more than a dozen years 
ago in the U'S., the helicopter was 
still struggling to get off the ground. 
This year in Korea American-built 


rotary-wing ships rescued some 
3,000 United Nations soldiers, did 
reconnaissance work and _ liaison 
duty, lugged food, medicine and 
troops to forward positions and put 


ammunition and special weapons 
down where they were needed with 
a minimum of scrape and scamper. 
To US. helicopter men like pio- 
neering, 61-year-old Igor Sikorsky 
the ascent of the helicopter from 
gimcrack status to jim-dandy ver- 
satility is no surprise. But to the 
public pictures like that above of 
*copters on maneuvers still seem as 
startling as feathers on a wing flap. 
To fill you in on the flight -.of 
the helicopter from Sikorsky’s Folly 
to tomorrow’s workhorse, PAGEANT 
presents on these pages a surprising 
report on ships with movable wings. 
CONTINUED 
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Up from Sikorsky... 


Around 1908, Igor Sikorsky, fa- 
ther of U.S. ’copter industry, began 
experiments. Side-tracked to rigid- 
wing planes, it took him till 1939 to 


get his first practical model. Today 
his. competitors include Frank Pia- 
secki, 31, Frank Kaman, 32, and 
boy-marvel Stanley Hiller, Jr., 26. 


Sikorsky, Hiller, Piasecki: one big rotor, rotors with jet tips, twin rotors 


.. and all around the skies 


Sikorsky helicopters (now pro- 
duced by United Aircraft) got their 
biggest boost in World War II, 
when about 400 were in military 
use. Since then, helicopters in var- 
ious designs and models have: 


In St. Louis: A lady goes to market 
20 


flown mail in Los Angeles and Chi- 
cago, flown passengers from airport 


_to hotel in Boston, been used by 


New York police, been put to work 
in farms and in industry—besides 
seeing extensive duty in Korea. 


In New York: Cops can land on a dime 





td 


On the job: Supplies go to oil field Im Korea: Ambulance that needs no roads 
CONTINUED 
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‘Copter-jeeps 
and flying trucks 


By the beginning of 1951, devel- 
opment, uses and prospects had in- 
creased enough to make the heli- 
copter industry a $150,000,000-a- 
year proposition. By mid-year, De- 
partment of Defense brass were 
calling their new babies the jeep of 
the air. 

In the meantime Piasecki Heli- 
copter Corporation, already turn- 
ing out seven and ten-seaters for 
the Air Force, had _ blue-printed 
ships with detachable cargo cradles 
as big as busses, and capable of 
being towed away by tractors as 
easily as truck trailers. 

If the logic held out, a decade 
of peace would see the ships with 
movable wings planting inter-city 
passengers in mid-town stations, 
plunking cargoes on warehouse 
roofs, hauling Ma to the country, 
kids to the movies. The helicopter 
will have caught up with time. 


Forerunner: Rotor jets for more speed 
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Flying truck: 


Piasecki’s 


1952 


Starts 


monster 





‘ he on} & 
LSP eo 


‘R 


has detachable cargo cradles. With wheels, cradle becomes bus or trailer 8 @ 
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He Suffers 
That Others May Live 


BY HERB BAILEY 


A life of pain and torture is the price Dr. Emil Grubbé has 
paid to give us our most wonderful instrument of healing 


@ ON A COLD, BLUS- 

TERY DAY in January, 

1896, an old woman 

dying of cancer lay 

on a table under the 

most fantastic ma- 

chine the world had 

ever seen. In fact, 

few persons in the 

world had seen it be- 

cause it had been as- 

sembled only weeks 

before by a 20-year- 

old physics teacher. 
Out of a maze of 

wires a black metal- 

lic hood projected; 

in its center was a 

glass tube which now 

seemed to be pointed 

directly at the woman’s heart. 
The woman's condition was 

hopeless. Doctors had removed her 

left breast two years before in an 

attempt to halt the inexorable 

growth of the dread tumor. Now 

it had spread throughout her body. 
The young scientist bending over 

her allayed the old woman’s fears 

that the queer-looking contraption 

would hurt her. His own left hand 

had been seared by the machine’s 

invisible deadly emanations but he 

had felt no pain at the time. 
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He bared her in- 
fected breast to the 
machine. Remember- 
ing his own burned 
hand, he adjusted 
several lead sheets 
over her normal skin 
to catch the danger- 
ous, imperceptible 
beams. Then he 
flicked the switch. 

A strange sputter- 
ing came from the 
depths of the ma- 
chine. Presently the 
tube glowed apple- 
green, and the phys- 
icist knew that the 
unseen rays were be- 
ing generated and 

fired into his patient’s body. 
- For the first time in_ history 
X-rays were being used to treat a 
human. X-ray therapy was born. 

It was destined to become the 
greatest single therapeutic agent in 
medicine, effective in more than 
500 diseases. Today it is cancer’s 
most potent foe. Millions now liv- 
ing owe their lives to X-ray treat- 
ment. Innumerable millions will 
be saved in the future. 

What became of the participants 
in this original drama—one of 





mankind’s significant moments? 
Both were forgotten by the world! 

The woman, Mrs. Rose Lee, 
could not be saved. The disease 
had eaten too far in her body. Yet 
the big tumor in her chest shrank 
during a month of treatment, and 
the first person on earth treated by 
X-rays died comparatively free of 
the pain she had suffered before. 

What of the bold, young pioneer 
scientist? 

The name of Emil’ Grubbé is 
unknown except to his pupils and 
patients, and few of them know 
his role in ushering in the X-ray 
age. More amazing is the fact that 
he is still living and still serving 
humanity as a practicing physician! 

When I first heard about Dr. 
Grubbé, I had been watching the 
mighty multi-million-volted Beta- 
tron at the University of Illinois. 
During the past year, the Betatron’s 


high-powered X-rays have shriveled 


cancers on many human beings. 


One of Dr. Grubbé’s former 
pupils—an eminent researcher 
himself—told me, “If you want.one 
of the best stories in medicine— 
one that’s never been written, go 
see the man who is responsible for 
saving more lives than any other 
living doctor.” 

Dr. Grubbé lives and maintains 
an office on Chicago’s North Side. 
When he opened the door, I got a 
distinct shock. I was expecting an 
old man, bowed beneath the weight 
of his 77 years and a lifetime of 
ministering to suffering people. 

I saw a spritely man with snow- 
white hair, a young twinkle in his 
blue eyes which belied his age. 
A skin-pink adhesive plaster cov- 
ered his upper lip. 

I offered my hand. He smiled. 


“Sorry,” he said. “My right one 
is a little too sensitive to shake. 
It may have to go soon, too. But 
come in.” 

He didn’t offer his left hand 
because that was completely gone. 
It had already been marked for 
destruction by the X-rays when he 
gave the first treatment on that 
day in 1896. It had to be ampu- 
tated, finger by finger, as the hand 
gradually died. 

The front of his modest apart- 
ment is made over for his recep- 
tion-examining rooms. His patients 
are referred to him by his former 
pupils, many of them X-ray special- 
ists now, but still seeking advice of 
the old teacher on tough cases. 

Several framed scrolls, yellow- 
tinted with age, hung about the 
room. Some were records of his 
early achievements—a founder of 
the Radiological Society of North 
America, honors from several 
medical societies. There was a 
large picture showing delegates to 
the Electrical Congress in 1895. 

Dr. Grubbé noticed my interest 
in the picture. He pointed himself 
out—a handsome, _black-haired 
youth. 

“T was 20 at the time,” he said. 
He indicated a youngish-looking 
man just behind him, whose face 
was puzzlingly familiar. 

“That’s Tom Edison,” he ex- 
plained. “Edison and I weren't 
too friendly then—we were business 
rivals. Both making electric lights, 
but we/became friends later.” 

He pointed out Steinmetz, the 
crippled electrical genius. 

Just ahead of Grubbé was some- 
one nobody could miss—Alexander 
Graham Bell, with his familiar, 
white beard. 
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PAGEANT AUGUST 1951 


These were the giants of the 
modern age. These were the men 
who gave the world its greatest 
scientific advances. And here was 
the man who gave us one of our 
mightiest weapons against disease. 
He was almost unknown and unre- 
warded. 

Everyone knows the names of 
the others, the great in science, 
those whom Grubbé had stood be- 
side and others famous in medicine: 
Louis Pasteur, Joseph Lister, 
Walter Reed. These names are on 
every schoolboy’s lips. Why not 
that of Emil Grubbé? 

I learned the reasons for this 


seemingly incredible neglect when 
the founder of X-ray therapy told 
me—on this and other visits—the 
story of X-ray, and the courageous 
men who made it possible. 

Their story goes back to the time 
before anyone knew the tiny pro- 


jectiles released from a fragment of 
disintegrating material would cook 
human flesh and cause a cancer 
condition themselves. Hundreds of 
these early adventurers paid with 
their lives for daring to explore the 
unknown. 

Dr. Grubbé has to coat the 
scorched parts of his body with a 
special salve every night so he can 
sleep. His upper lip was burned 
away in the days when practitioners 
of the new X-ray science had to be 
their own guinea pigs. 

Grubbé was a_ pioneer-scientist 
almost from his childhood. His 
adolescence was spent in develop- 
ing a knowledge of rare metals and 
their uses. At 18 he trekked West 
to prospect—not for gold but for 
the rarer platinum. Several months 
later he returned to Chicago with 
$25,000 worth of the precious 
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metal. It was this strange bonanza 
that led the precocious “outdoor” 
scientist into laboratory research. 

Grubbé decided to use his treas- 
ure of platinum as filament in the 
manufacture of electric lights in 
place of the more widely used hard- 
ened carbon which burned out too 
quickly. In the summer of 1895 
he set up a small factory and 
hired a German specialist, Albert 
Schmidt, who had worked in Euro- 
pean electric factories. 

During this period, Grubbé also 
was finding time to teach science 
and study medicine. 

Before long he and Schmidt 
found themselves tinkering with 
Crookes (vacuum) tubes. Although 
no scientist knew it at the time, 
Crookes tubes actually were power- 
ful dispensers of the perilous rays 
which in a few short weeks were to 
be dubbed “X” by Wilhelm Roent- 
gen in Germany. In finding better 
ways to exhaust the air from the 
tubes so as to produce a better “X” 
effect, Grubbé discovered his left 
hand served as an excellent me- 
dium. When he could see the bones 
in his hand clearly, he knew he had 
a good vacuum tube. This is how 
he first received the burns which 
were to plague him the rest of his 
life—and to create the basis for one 
of mankind’s greatest medical dis- 
coveries. 

Although the world was rocked 
with Roentgen’s announcement of 
X-rays as a diagnostic medium, no 
physician dreamed they would have 
a curative power. That is, not until 
Professor Grubbé showed his in- 
jured hand to the doctors at the 
Hahnemann Medical College where 
he was teaching. 

One of the doctors, J. E. Gilman, 








HE SUFFERS THAT OTHERS MAY LIVE 


suggested if the X-rays could wreak 
such damage to normal tissues, they 
should also destroy cancer cells. 
The idea was exciting to Grubbé. 
He volunteered to test it. Just two 
days later on January 29 he got 
his chance. 

After the first treatments on Mrs. 
Lee, doctors began sending the 
professor many of their cancer 
patients. Grubbé realized also his 
own future was fore-ordained. 
Henceforth his life was to be dedi- 
cated to medical science. 

Night and day, Grubbé studied 
medicine—and his new love, the 
X-ray—with a fervor known only 
to great researchers. 

Two years later he received his 
M.D. degree. In the next 53 years 
he treated thousands of patients. In 
four large universities he taught 
more than 7,000 doctors how to 
use X-rays. Yet time and again he 
was rebuffed by ultra-conservative 
doctors who could not conceive 
that an invisible ray might be better 
than the knife in treating certain 
ailments. Unbelievable as it may 
seem, it was not until 1933—37 
years after Grubbé’s first treatment 
—that the American College of 
Surgeons finally acknowledged 
claims made for X-ray therapy. 

There are several reasons why 
Dr. Grubbé has never received the 
popular acclaim he deserves. At 
the time of his notable experiment, 
he was not an M.D. It was not 
until two years later that he had 
access to the medical journals. 


NOT ENOUGH SLACK 


Therefore, a Viennese doctor, L. 
Freund, is sometimes given the 
credit for being the first to use the 
X-ray in treatment of disease. 

In 1897 Dr. Freund began using 
X-rays to remove superfluous hair. 
But Grubbé had been treating can- 
cer patients with X-rays for more 
than a year. 

Agonizingly slow acceptance of 
the hidden rays by the medical 
fraternity is another explanation 
why Grubbé is not yet world-rec- 
ognized as a medical pioneer in the 
tradition of Harvey and Pasteur. 

His priority in using the X-ray is 
now recognized by the medical 
world. He has published over 125 
papers in medical journals; the en- 
tire record of his work is on exhibi- 
tion at the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington. 

Yet Dr. Grubbé is not bitter that 
fame has passed him by thus far. 
He didn’t perform his work for 
glory; no true physician does. 

To him, more satisfying is the 
realization that now every hospital 
in the world worthy of the name 
has an X-ray machine in full use 
most of the time. The old fighter is 
content with the deep joy of a man 
who has seen the truth established 
—his truth. 

He is happiest when he thinks of 
the countless sufferers from totter- 
ing grandparents to _ toddling 
youngsters who have been saved 
because of the X-ray—amillions who 
do not even know the name of 
Emil Grubbé. ae 





@ DEscRirtTION by a rustic who had just seen an ample woman go by in a 


less ample pair of slacks: 


“Looks like two little boys a-fightin’ under a blanket.” —srene L. Vance 
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When toy inventors go to pot, their inventions go to the Lederers 


Booming Business in F lops 


By JAMES C. ADAMS 


@ WHEN A TOY or novelty item 
flops, it generally flops right into 
the waiting arms of either Howard 
or Bob Lederer, proprietors of the 
Lederer Industries of New York 
City, a firm whose business success 
over the past 46 years has hinged 
directly upon the failure of others. 

No matter how odd, how useless 
or just plain crazy an item in the 
toy or novelty line may be, the 
Lederers will in all likelihood be 
delighted with it. 

In recent years they have bought 
such unappealing articles as 60,000 
wooden tomtom beaters without 
tomtoms; almost a million trick 
message pads so full of heavy car- 
bon paper they smear at the touch 
of a finger; 40,000 paper bluebirds 
of slightly faded hue; several thou- 
sand “Little Artist” kits which re- 


quire a fluid that has been found 
to eat through rugs; a hundred 
thousand apparently useless little 
metal discs upon which a racehorse 
is imprinted, and almost a million 
metal discs with American flags 
lithographed on them in color, only 
it’s the wrong color. 

By and large, however, the 
greater percentage of the items they 
buy are useful, entertaining and 
attractive toys, which are resold as 
advertising giveaways to furniture 
houses, department stores, jewelers, 
shoe stores and the like. The shoe 
people, for example, have found 
that a free toy not only gets the kid 
into the store but keeps him quiet 
for his fitting. Liquor dealers have 
proven that “something to take 
home to the kids” helps the old man 
justify his liquor expenditure. 





There is even an undertaker on 
the Lederer customer list. Accord- 
ing to Howard Lederer, this gentle- 
man does not give his toys away to 
kids at funerals, but distributes 
them in playgrounds. Even Lederer 
is inclined to doubt that the under- 
taker receives much benefit from 
this generosity. 

The Lederer brothers are hand- 
some, well built, genial gentlemen 
in their early 40’s. Both are diplo- 
matic in the extreme, and philo- 
sophic when it comes to the mis- 
fortunes of others. 

One defunct manufacturer re- 
cently said, “It’s'a pleasure to lose 
money after the Lederer boys step 
into the picture. They make you 
think your bankruptcy was the 
luckiest thing that ever happened 
to you.” 

The brothers’ late father, who 
founded the firm 45 years ago, orig- 
inally sold advertising novelties im- 
ported from Germany. His success 
encouraged him to branch out into 
toys. The first batch he imported 
turned out to be unsaleable for one 
reason or another. Rather than take 
a loss he thought up the bright 
idea of wrapping them up as gifts, 
and selling them blind: The cus- 
tomer buys the article sight unseen. 

People will take a chance on any- 
thing if it looks like a bargain, and 
the senior Lederer sold all of his 
stock in jigtime. The plan worked 
so well, in fact, that he began buy- 
ing duds from other manufacturers 
to sell by the same method and thus 
began the Lederers’ flip-flop to 
fame and fortune. 

“Everything you see on these 
shelves, flopped,” Howard will tell 
you as he ushers you into the main 
display room. The room is loaded 


with hundreds of new and fine 
looking toys, novelties and gewgaws. 
The person who looks in for the 
first tume can’t believe his eyes and 
ears when he learns that not one 
single item in the place was a suc- 
cess. It’s difficult to understand 
until the Lederers tell some of the 
stories behind the duds on view. 

“This game,” says Howard, 
pointing to a large brightly colored 
box, “involved pasting stickers on 
large sheets of black paper. For 
visual purposes, only black paper 
will suffice to make the game work- 
able. The manufacturer of this item 
found when he was in the midst of 
production that the black paper 
needed had suddenly risen in price. 
So much so, in fact, he couldn’t 
make a cent out of his finished 
product. So we bought everything 
he had. They’re all complete ex- 
cept for the black paper. We’ll hold 
them until we can get our hands on 
black paper at a reasonable price. 

“Here’s one that was pretty 
rough,” he continued, moving along 
the aisle. “This is a fine item, but 
unfortunately the fellow who made 
it was a captain in the Reserve. 
When the Korean thing started he 
was called up and given 30 days to 
wind up his affairs. This he did in 
an hour by coming to see us. We 
bought everything he had, lock, 
stock and barrel.” 

Failures in the toy and novelty 
business, says Lederer, are due 90 
per cent to poor business manage- 
ment and 10 per cent to circum- 
stances beyond anyone’s control. 

The more expensive items pur- 
chased by the Lederer organization 
are sold not as giveaways, but in 
25-cent surprise packages in de- 
partment store Santalands during 





the Christmas season. 

Some of the items are not so easy 
to dispose of. They sold most of 
their tomtom beaters without tom- 
toms to a carnival man who 
planned to use them as prizes in his 
“Guess Your Weight or a Free 
Prize” booth. The boys dug up a 
candy company whose trade mark 
is a bluebird. They sold all but 6,- 
000 of their supply of useless paper 
bluebirds to this outfit. The remain- 
ing 6,000 will go for a song in case 
you're interested. The little metal 
discs with the racchorses on them 
went to a vending machine house. 

Since the Korean war the broth- 
ers feel their chances of disposing 
of their American flags are good 
even though the colors are off. All 
they are waiting for is a little more 
patriotic fervor on the public’s part. 


WHO SAYS IT’S A MAN’S WORLD? 


@ piry THE MALE of the species: 


They got rid of almost all of their 
little message books with the 
smudgy carbon by getting in touch 
with a local bookie. The three car- 
bon. copies worked out fine for 
keeping tabs on his bets. 

Lederer believes that only ex- 
perienced toy and novelty manu- 
facturers know how to gauge the 
market. Toys gain popularity quick- 
ly, novelty type toys, that is, and 
then die just as quickly. And when 
an item dies it usually stays dead. 
You can’t sell it for love or money. 

Howard Lederer’s advice to any- 
one planning to go into toy manu- 
facturing is “Don’t.” 

“Toys,” says Lederer, “may be 
playthings—but only for children. 
Most grown-ups would be a lot 
better off playing with something 
else.” a6 





When he is born, his mother gets the compliments, congratulations and 


flowers. 


When he gets married, his bride gets the presents and the publicity. 
When he dies, his widow gets the insurance and the winters in 


California. 


—Jennifer Joslovitz 


@ WHEN ASKED how it was that in pictures and statues angels are always 
represented as women or young men without beards or mustaches, Dr. 
Potter, then Bishop of New York, replied: 

“Everyone knows that women naturally inherit the kingdom of Heaven, 
but the men get in only by a very close shave.” 


—Pearl Moore 


@ “i SEE A GREAT Loss,” the crystal-gazer revealed. “I'm afraid I must 
tell you it’s the loss of your husband.” 
“But he’s been dead five years!” exclaimed the woman on the other 


side of the table. 
“Then,” 
umbrella.” 


said the medium, recovering quickly, “then you will lose your 


—Terry Mauvern 





Have You Ever Wondered 7 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


. . » Why does your heart “sink” when you’re scared? 

rn That sinking sensation is real: your body is getting ready 
for emergency action—whether for flight or fight. Getting 
scared, as battle veterans can tell you, may be a very valuable 
emotion. It can save your life by giving your muscles an extra 
“dash of energy to cope with danger. Energy comes from the 
burning of fuel, blood-sugar, and the process requires oxygen. 
Thus, you breathe harder, faster. Insulin is also essential. Both oxygen 
and insulin must be pumped faster and faster by the heart. To carry out 
its added job, the heart needs a “booster”—adrenalin. And it’s the shooting 
out into the blood stream of this adrenalin by the adrenal glands located 

near the kidneys that causes the sudden sinking sensation. 


- - » Does a Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court have to be a lawyer? 
All the present justices are lawyers, of course, but theoretically it’s 


not a prerequisite for the job. The only qualification specifically men- 
tioned in the Constitution is that justices “shall hold their offices during 
good behavior.” Chief Justice John Marshall, for examp!e, had only 
two months’ formal training in law. 


- » » How did Grant take Richmond? 

“Like Grant took Richmond” is a phrase we use more often than not 
to imply an easy victory. Actually, though, Grant had a very rough time 
taking Richmond, and the famous phrase originally referred to a difficult 
victory. 


- - » How hot is the sun? 

On the surface, it’s only about 6,000 degrees (centigrade), 
according to the calculations of the astrophysicists. But the sun's 
inside temperature is about 15,000,000 degrees. If the sun were 
that hot on the surface too, the heat radiated from it would 
fry the earth in a few minutes. 


. - « Is the sex of a child determined through the father or the mother? 

Through the father. Each female egg cell carries the same sex factor— 
the “x-chromosome.” The sperm cells of the male, however, carry both 
the “x-chromosome,” and the “y-chromosome.” If the male sperm cell 
that fertilizes the egg happens to be of the “x” kind, the double x com- 
bination results in a female child. If the first cell to fertilize the egg is 
one carrying the “y-chromosome,” the xy combination results in a male. 
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® IN THE OPINION of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of youngsters between 
the ages of 10 and 15, that exalted 
status belongs to the batboy of 
the world’s champion New York 
— 


* Shaking ries ee with the great Joe 
DiMaggio when he hits a home run. 
®@ Holding up the game for 70,000 
fans while you run out on the field 
to hand Allie Reynolds his jacket or 
Mickey Mantle his sunglasses. 

@ Running errands for Vic Raschi 
and Phil Rizzuto. 

®@ Offering bats and a word of en- 
couragement to Yogi Berra (see 
left) and Johnny Mize. 

@ And getting paid for it besides! 

All that and more is the enviable 
lot of Joe Carrieri, 15-year-old 
Bronx schoolboy who reached the 
top this season after a two-year ap- 
prenticeship as ballboy and visiting 
team batboy at Yankee Stadium. 
Despite demands of his job on his 
school time, Joe managed last spring 
to maintain an 88-average in his 
studies, and he found time to play 
in the outfield on his school team. 

On game days Joe heads for Yan- 
kee Stadium about 11 o’clock with 
a sandwich lunch in his pocket. A 
lot of his less glamorous duties are 
performed before the game—hand- 
ing out clean socks and sweatshirts 
to the players, wheeling the big rack 
of bats out on the field, making sure 
there are enough balls on hand for 
use during the game. 

Most of the players tip him for 
extra chores, but he is paid ly 
at the rate of $1 a game, and he gets 
to share in any of his team’s World 
Series money—which, in the case of 
the Yankees, has almost come to be 


money in the bank. 
CONTINUED 
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JOE LISTENS to his brother (right), former Yankee batboy now with grocery chain 


But he still has homework to do... 


EXTRA homework keeps marks high 
34 


Joe had an inside track on his job 
with the Yankees; his brother Ralph 
was their batboy for five years before 
“retiring” in 1949. Joe’s father, a 
civilian foreman at a Brooklyn mili- 
tary base, and his mother had paid 
scant attention to baseball until 
their sons hit the big time. Now they 
watch for Joe on television. Joe 
takes his baseball seriously, on the 
job and off, and admits he would 
like to play big league ball himself 
some day. “Who wouldn’t?” he says. 
“Look what a soft life. And those 
guys can always get good jobs.” 
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POPULAR with other students, Joe was elected president of his high school class 
ace . at 
ar eet. 
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NO DI MAGGIO—yet—Joe whiffs at one in practice while Yanks are on road 
CONTINUED 
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CHARLIE CHRONOPOULOS 
OF THE BRAVES 
With the Boston club for six of 
his 18 years, Charlie was a vet- 
eran batboy until he signed a 
player contract this season with 
the Braves’ Class D league farm 
club in Bluefield, West Virginia 
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KEN BUSH OF THE PHILLIES 
This 16-year-old newcomer to the batboy 


ranks shares with most of the others their 
ambition to play in the majors. He is paid 


$2 a game—twice as much as most batboys 


BILLY PERKINS OF THE CUBS 
A Cub fan for as long as he can remember, 
Billy, 15, was chosen this year from a long 
list of applicants for the job. He's a top 
shortstop-outfielder in a city park league 





BOB DONNELLY OF THE ATHLETICS 
A friend figured that during his team’s 
77-game home season, Bob totes 20,000 
pounds of bats. “Worth every pound,” he 
says. “I have the best seat in the house” 


a= 


JIMMY GREEN OF THE SENATORS 
Red-haired Jimmy’s first day as a bat- 
boy in 1949 was his biggest. President 
Truman autographed two balls for him. 
Draft-bait at 18, he may enlist in Navy 


ia 
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JOHN DONOVAN OF THE RED SOX 


A dead ringer for star outfielder Dom 
DiMaggio (right), John began with Red 
Sox in 1946 as a clubhouse boy. Now 19 
and a freshman at Holy Cross, John has 


an assistant batboy pinch-hit for him 
during school months. He was embar- 
rassed once when Dom pointed him out 
as DiMaggio to autograph-hunters S@ 
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the invistble: barriers falline 7 


Democracy Comes to 


@ THE VERY BEST and the very 
worst in American life are only a 
few thousand yards apart in Wash- 
ington, capital of the richest and 
most powerful nation on earth. In 
a few minutes you can go from the 
Lincoln Memorial, awe-inspiring 
symbol of America’s ennobling 
idealism and humanity, to the in- 
credibly foul, degrading slums of 
Dixon’s Court where a human being 
is the lowest common denominator. 

Only in Washington could it 
happen that the fine, modern head- 
quarters af the Federal Security 
Administration, given over to the 
promotion of public health, child 
welfare, education and social wel- 
fare, is but five blocks from a 
section where there is no security, 
federal or otherwise, practically no 
education that matters and where 
the level of public health is almost 
fatally low. 

For two weeks friendly Washing- 
tonians who were ashamed of the 
bitter shortcomings of our capital 
led me on the kind of tour the rub- 
berneck buses avoid. The stench of 
the slums stays with you—along 
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with the shame of segregation in 
the capital of the free world. 

Then one night back in your 
hotel room you wearily ask youself: 
Why get so excited? After all, what 
big city in the country hasn’t a lot 
wrong with it? Which one doesn’t 
have slums and graft and decrepit 
schools and little ghettoes for mi- 
norities, black and otherwise? 

An occasional visitor like myself 
might be outraged at the shame of 
our national capital but if you lived 
there long enough you'd probably 
get used to it and shrug it off as just 
one of those hopeless situations. Or 
would you? Maybe you would de- 
cide it wasn’t a hopeless situation. 
Maybe something could be done. 

The next day you start asking: 
What’s right with Washington? 
When you add it all up a lot of 
fairly startling social progress 
emerges. Much of it is beneath the 
surface and most of it will come as 
a surprise to Washingtonians. The 
trouble with social revolutions is 
that they’re not dramatic; very 
little of it can be photographed. 
Before too long, at the present rate 
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of progress, Washington may stop 
being a national disgrace. 

You see a well-dressed Negro 
walk into one of the finer apart- 
ment houses on Washington’s 16th 
Street and you make discreet in- 
quiries. Oh yes, a number of Negro 
families live there. No white fami- 
lies have moved out as a result, 
either. Strange, because you never 
hear of Negroes living on the fash- 
ionable parts of Fifth or Park Ave- 
nues in New York. 

You talk to a prominent Negro 
realty man who is frankly puzzled 
by a strange development in his 
business. It used to be that when a 
Negro family managed to purchase 
a home in a white middle class 
district there would be a flurry of 
“For Sale” signs appearing »n the 
block. Unabashed Negro real estate 
brokers would be there the next 
day making generous offers for the 
houses. Up to a few years ago 
they'd always find their offers ac- 
cepted. But something has hap- 
pened in the past two years. When 
a Negro family moves in the “For 
Sale” signs are less in evidence than 


they once were. Negro brokers find 
that the white families no longer 
rush to move out of the section. 
“Let’s wait and see,” most of them 
are saying. 

White real estate men and build- 
ers have also made some curious 
discoveries in the past few years. In 
the past no one ever thought of 
doing anything with Negro slum 
properties except to get rich on 
them. Most of the slum dwellings 
are four-room affairs with outside 
privies and cold water pipes. All of 
them are more than 60 years old. 
Not too long ago you could buy one 
for approximately $1,500. Most of 
them are rent-controlled at $20 to 
$25 per month, but the vast major- 
ity have sub-tenant Negro families, 
each of whom occupies a single 
room and shares the outside privy. 
Rent control, of course, doesn’t ap- 
ply in that case. Each family pays 
about $12 a week so that the land- 
lord has a return of nearly $2,500 
a year on his $1,500 investment. 
Repairs? Light? Heat? He doesn’t 
provide or pay for any of these. He 
does pay for water—four dollars a 
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year. Taxes? Most slum owners 
don’t pay their taxes. Sure the Dis- 
trict government declares the prop- 
erties tax delinquent and offers 
them for sale for back taxes. But 
no one will buy them because the 
title to the property wouldn’t be 
much good due to a quirk in the 
local law. Theoretically the District 
takes over the tax-delinquent prop- 
erty but the landlord still collects 
the fabulous rents. 

A few Senators toured the Wash- 
ington slums and came back nause- 
ated, disgusted and highly vocal. 
The District Government run by 
three commissioners and responsible 
to Congress took the cue and started 
to do something. For years they 
had blandly refused to recognize 
the fact that 45,000 of the District’s 
228,000 housing units were so 
sub-standard they should have been 
demolished or substantially recon- 
ditioned. But now they started to 
condemn houses seriously—for the 
first time. That in itself was no real 
answer because the families simply 
had to go to other slums or double 
up elsewhere. At this point some 
intelligent builders and contractors 
entered the picture with another 
answer. They had _ discovered, 
rather to their surprise, that a con- 
siderable number of Negro slum 
dwellers could pay $45 to $60 a 
month for decent dwellings. Only 
there weren’t any. Why not recon- 
dition these old houses and make 
them fit to live in? 

One group is buying these four- 
room houses at $2,000, adding 
$2,000 worth of improvements and 
selling them for a fancy $7,000. 
They lend considerable aid in mort- 
gage negotiations so that Negro fam- 
ilies are able to buy these houses and 
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pay for them with rent—$45 to $60 
a month covers the net payments. 
Two brothers who inherited mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of slum prop- 
erties, are reconditioning 75 of their 
houses every year for rentals. 

Recently, I visited one of the 
completely reconditioned houses in 
another group. The contrast was 
all the more remarkable because on 
the same block were still a number 
of unimproved units. This particu- 
lar house which rents for was 
occupied by a young Negro couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. Amuel Mason. The 
house had new floors, new roof, 
central heating, and was completely 
rat-proofed. Best of all the privy in 
the back of the house had been 
ripped out and, instead, a brick 
bathroom had been attached to the 
house. The Masons seemed very 
happy with their house and their 
pleasant back yard. 

But most Washington Negro 
families can’t afford that kind of 
rent. Permanent low rent public 
housing units are needed. The Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority is 
planning to start building 7,255 
units shortly. Here the old problem 
comes to the fore again. To build 
separate units for Negroes and 
whites or not? Up to a year or so 
ago the answer would have been: 
Separate units, of course. But some- 
thing is happening to Washington. 
In a recent report the housing 
authority, discussing the new proj- 
ects, admitted that it was “giving 
the matter of integration serious 
consideration and it is obvious that 
community mores in the field of 
race relations are changing and that 
housing is being affected by this 
change. . . .” 

Possibly the housing authority 





DEMOCRACY COMES TO WASHINGTON 


was able to take so bold a stand—for 
Washington, that is—in its report 
because of the Affair of the Swim- 
ming Pools, another landmark in 
the slow march of the Nation’s 
Capital toward democracy. 

Two years ago, the Department 
of the Interior which controls the 
six public swimming pools of the 
District decided to “integrate” the 
pools—to allow whites and Negroes 
to use them at the same time. When 
this had been tried in other cities 
there had been nasty incidents. 
Expecting similar trouble the de- 
partment asked for the help of Dr. 
Joseph D. Lohman, a Chicago soci- 
ologist who had been called in a 
year before to make an extensive 
survey of the extent of segregation 
in Washington. Dr. Lohman, a pio- 
neer in the new study of racial in- 
terrelations, called in all the Park 
Police and swimming pool employ- 
ees for orientation on the problem. 
They were told about all the pos- 
sible situations that might arise 
when white and colored people 
swam in the same pool and how to 
handle each situation without vio- 
lence or panic. It was a thorough, 
careful indoctrination and it helped 
keep “incidents” down to a mini- 
mum the first summer the pools 
were used jointly. The following 
summer there weren’t any incidents. 
Similarly the public tennis courts, 
golf courses and picnic grounds of 
the district have been “integrated.” 

The hitherto segregated school 
system is being shaken by changes 
on its outer perimeter. The Cath- 
olic parochial schools in the District 
have been quietly integrated. Cath- 
olic University, Georgetown and 
American University have been ad- 
mitting Negro students. In neigh- 


boring. Arlington, Virginia, where 
white and colored children were. re- 
cently allowed to ride together in 
summer school outings, the Unitar- 
ian church has been. sponsoring 
mixed education meetings for par- 
ents. In a number of swank private 
schools a few Negro children are 
being enrolled. 

These are widening fissures in the 
Capital’s dam of segregation. But 
even more hopeful cracks are to be 
found in three of the key points of 
any Jim Crow setup: hotels, restau- 
rants and theaters. In 1947 a num- 
ber of white and colored civic 
groups in Washington combined to 
give a testimonial dinner to Col. 
Campbell C. Johnson, a widely re- 
spected Washington Negro who is 
administrative assistant to the Di- 
rector of Selective Service and a 
member of the National Gapital 
Housing Authority. The dinner 
given at the Statler was attended by 
Negroes and whites equally. 

Since then, the Statler and the 
Mayflower and a few other leading 
hotels have accommodated Negro 
guests, particularly during conven- 
tions. This gradual opening up of 
decent hotel accommodations for 
Negroes has also eased an ancient 
burden for the State Department 
playing host to dark-skinned guests 
from other countries. 

For years the one decent public 
eating place for Negroes in Wash- 
ington was Union Station, apart 
from the cafeterias in the govern- 
ment buildings. But the persistent 
efforts of a group of determined 
Washingtonians—trepresenting civ- 
ic, political, religious and labor 
groups—have managed to make a 
dent in the solid white basis of 
Washington’s eating places. The 
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dent is limited to less than 40 places 
where Negroes can eat on equal 
terms with whites but it represents 
a great advance over the old days. 
An executive of the Washington 
Restaurant Association told me 
that there wasn’t any “uniform 
policy” about refusing service to 
Negroes in member restaurants. 
Personally, however, he felt that it 
would be economic suicide for a 
restaurant to feed Negroes. “Why 
the place would be overrun with 
them in a week,” he exclaimed. 
“It would be broke in a month.” 
Everywhere in the citadels of Jim 
Crow in Washington you came 
across that argument sooner or 
later—if you opened up housing or 
restaurants or theaters to Negroes, 
they would just take it over and the 
whites would never go there again. 
An ironic version of this racial 
nonsense was put to Col. Campbell 


Johnson recently in the lobby of the 


Gaiety Theater in Washington, 
which was open to both races after 
a tough fight. “I’m surprised there 
aren’t more Negroes coming to the 
theater—after all this fuss,” a white 
acquaintance told the Negro leader. 

Col. Johnson smiled. “You seem 
to forget that a lot of Negroes, like 
a lot of whites, just aren’t interested 
in the legitimate theater. And, 
maybe more importantly, most Ne- 
groes, like most whites, just can’t 
afford it.” 

The Gaiety, plus three or four 
movie houses that are now open to 
both white and colored audiences, 
represents a milestone in the long 
road against discrimination in 
Washington. 

True, these aren’t life and death 
matters. But for a long time Wash- 
ington was guilty of a kind of dis- 
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crimination that was killing people: 
whites and Negroes, alike. Gallinger 
Municipal Hospital, 75 per cent 
of whose beds are Negro-filled, had 
long tolerated unbelievable condi- 
tions. 

A survey in 1946 found “an inor- 
dinately high mortality among in- 
fants” in the hospital. A year later 
when a writer charged that the legs 
of the hospital beds had to be put 
into pans of water to “keep the 
cockroaches from snuggling up to 
patients” there was no denial by 
hospital authorities. Pneumonia 
cases were packed so closely that 
cross-infection was __ inevitable. 
There weren’t enough anesthetists 
and the X-ray department was a 
hoax. There were no modern physi- 
otherapy or rehabilitation facilities 
and the shortage of drugs was a 
standing joke. And this was the 
largest hospital in Washington. 

You wouldn’t recognize the place 
today. There is a fine, new X-ray 
department, a new, fully-equipped 
laboratory building, a new rehabili- 
tation service, an out-patient service 
for the first time in the hospital’s 
history, excellent ambulance ser- ° 
vice, a good supply of drugs, and 
less crowding of beds. 

What happened? Congress which 
holds the District purse strings was 
literally shamed by aroused Wash- 
ingtonians and nationwide public- 
ity into giving Gallinger sufficient 
funds to operate decently as a 
major public hospital. Besides be- 
coming a Grade A hospital, Gal- 
linger has also led the good fight in 
the District by taking in Negro in- 
ternes from the fine medical school 
at Howard University. The internes 
handle both Negro and white pa- 
tients and Dr. Philip Stebbing, the 
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forthright, able superintendent of 
Gallinger, recalls only one com- 
plaint about a Negro interne. “And 
that,” he explains with a grin, 
“came from an old lady who would 
have complained even if old Char- 
lie Mayo was taking care of her.” 

The changes at Gallinger weren’t 
the only life and death revisions 
brought into the district by its 
finally aroused citizenry. In a re- 
markably brief time the District has 
pushed ahead of most American 
cities with its excellent dental pro- 
gram for school children, its fine 
maternal and child health program, 
a successful mental hygiene pro- 
gram and a resourceful Bureau of 
Cancer Control. Washington, now 
spends more than twice as much per 
resident as any other city on its 
health department in expenditures. 


SLOWLY BUT SURELY many of the 
invisible barriers on_ professional 
levels are starting to come down in 
Washington. Educated Negro wom- 
en are now being admitted to what 
used to be a lily-white chapter of 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; and more and more 
Negroes are pafticipating as equals 
in community activities. 

One of the groups in Washington 
that has helped make the fight for 
integration a little easier is the 
Washington Fellowship, a group of 
whites and Negroes of all religious 
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denominations who want to achieve 
understanding by doing things with 
people of other religious, racial and 
national groups. Recently I at- 
tended one of the monthly fellow- 
ship dinners in a Protestant church 
where white and colored members 
sitting at the same tables heard the 
press and radio aspects of racial re- 
lations. They heard a leading 
Washington publisher, noted as a 
liberal, admit that the only reason 
there weren’t any Negroes in edi- 
torial jobs on his paper was that he 
was afraid to hire them—afraid to 
be the first. “I’m a coward,” he ad- 
mitted. A little later they heard a 
noted Negro newspaperman ana- 
lyze some of the many shortcomings 
of the Negro press. It was a re- 
markably frank discussion of what 
is normally a touchy subject. 

There may not be any Negroes 
working for white papers in Wash- 
ington but I did become aware of 
a slowly increasing group of capable 
Negroes in the middle ranks of fed- 
eral civil service, thanks largely to 
the insistence of President Truman. 

“All the ills of democracy,” New 
York’s Governor Alfred E. Smith 
once said, “can be cured by more 
democracy.” Washington is getting 
its cure in slow, small doses and 
sometimes you have to look real 
sharp to be sure that the patient 
really is getting better. But the cure 
is sure. a8 





@ “in My House,” he was telling the young lady, “we have a colonial 
bed that belonged to my great-great-grandmother.” 
“I suppose,” she noted with a yawn, “it was one of those beds that 


George Washington slept in.” 


“Could be,” he replied, “but you could never get Grandmother to 


admit that.” 


—Alma Dryden 
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Sire Lith Duns 


™ THREE YEARS AGO Bill O’Malley started drawing a series of 
cartoons for Extension Magazine, a Catholic monthly published 
in Chicago. Dealing with the amusing and embarrassing situa- 
tions two pretty young teaching nuns find themselves in, the 
cartoons delighted the half million readers of the magazine. 


Last October Extension’s editors decided to put the O’ Malley 


wit between the covers of a paper-backed booklet calling it “Two 
Little Nuns.” In six months almost 100,000 copies of the book 
had been sold, and it was still going strong. 

Here are some of the adventures of the two little nuns. 


Copyright 1950 Extension, Chicago 
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“Ah, the belles of Saint Mary’s.” 
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Live Gorillas— 


10 Dollars a Pound 


BY HERMAN OBERMAYER 


Warren Buck is a unique speculator; he gambles in wild animals 


® aT FIVE O'CLOCK on a cold and 
windy morning last November the 
telephone rang in Warren Buck’s 
quiet New Jersey farmhouse. A 
biology professor in California was 
experimenting with rhesus monkeys. 
They were dying. They needed 
blood transfusions from animals of 
the same breed. Could Buck air 
express a dozen rhesus monkeys to 
the West Coast? Buck had just fall- 
en asleep again when a Princeton 
undergraduate called. He was at 
an all night drinking party, and 
wanted to send a tiger to Dart- 
mouth’s president the day before 
the Princeton-Dartmouth football 
game. 

An Army Medical Corps colonel 
called three hours later. He was 
doing research on plague and ty- 
phus fever, and needed a collec- 
tion of rare African rodents. At 
10 o'clock a department store ex- 
ecutive called from Texas. He 
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wanted three small, not-too-fero- 
cious lions for a Christmas window 
display. 

By mid-morning four men in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States 
presented Warren Buck apparently 
insoluble problems. By noon all 
four problems were solved. A doz- 
en rhesus monkeys were dispatched 
to the airport from Buck’s Mer- 
chantville, New Jersey farm. The 
Princeton undergraduates were 
told that tigers had to be imported 
from India. If they were willing 
to pay $750 he would promise 
three-month delivery. For the 
Army colonel he sent telegrams to 
the Congo, Somaliland, and the 
Cameroons where his agents dis- 
patched native hunting parties. 
Buck persuaded the department 
store executive to substitute oce- 
lots for baby lions in -his window 
display. About the size of fox 
terriers, ocelots are members of the 











cat family and look like small 
tigers. They cost $150 a pair, are 
not very dangerous—and he had 
several in stock. 

America’s top wild animal deal- 
er, Warren Buck is one of the 
chief agents between the world’s 
jungles and America. This re- 
quires a complex international or- 
ganization.. He must have native 
agents, special arrangements with 
foreign and domestic food suppliers, 
customs brokers, shippers and gov- 
ernment officials, and contacts with 
good veterinarians all over the 
world. 

A balding, bespectacled, middle- 
aged businessman, he resents the 
fact that people regularly confuse 
him with the late Frank Buck, an 
unrelated competitor. Frank Buck 
was a great hunter, showman, lec- 
turer and author, but he was not 
an important wild animal dealer. 
Warren Buck’s father, Jules, began 
transporting live animals around 
the world in 1898 when he took 
Husky dogs to the Klondike. Since 
then the Bucks have moved animals 
across all the oceans, sold more 
than 500,000 birds, beasts and rep- 
tiles to 95 per cent of our zoos and 
most large carnivals, circuses, side 
shows and medical institutions. 


During World War II, Warren 
Buck was given a top travel pri- 
ority to gather African and Central 
American monkeys for the Army 
and the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis research de- 
partment. The 21,000 monkeys he 
turned over to them was the largest 
animal collection ever sold in 
America. 

Except for an annual trip to 
Africa and regular visits to the 
country’s leading zoos, Buck rarely 
leaves his New Jersey farm. He 
likes to care for his animals him- 
self. Many he feeds with his own 
hands, and he often travels with . 
large beasts who need to be guarded 
in transit. Always dressed in over- 
alls, a dirty felt hat, scuffed shoes 
and work gloves, he looks more like 
a stable hand than a man whose 
signature dispatches tribes of na- 
tive hunters in India or South 
Africa. His five-acre farm is not a 
farm inthe usual sense, but a 
sloppily painted jumble of kennels, 
cages, pens and coops. There is 
also a large barn, the interior of 
which is regularly rebuilt depend- 
ing on whether the occupants are 
lions, giraffes or elephants. A 
shiny Packard parked in front of 
the barn adds a note of incongru- 
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ity to the scene. 

The innocent looking barnyard is 
part of a highly speculative enter- 
prise. Buck gambles with wild ani- 
mals. Much of his business is 
purely a matter of guessing and 
hoping. An example is the five 
aardvarks presently in his barn. 
The aardvark is a rare animal 
about the size of a pig which is 
particularly interesting because in 
four or five minutes it can bote 
a hole in the ground larger than its 
own body. It sells for $1,000, and 
the five in Buck’s barn constitute 
almost half the American aardvark 
collection. He bought them from a 
native agent for almost nothing 
and expects to sell them at a hand- 
some profit. 

He rarely takes a risk on an 
animal’s health. Either the foreign 
shipper guarantees its health in 
transit or he has it insured. Like 
automobiles, animals have stand- 
ard prices. Although sharp oper- 
ators may sell them cut-rate, all 
zoo directors know $1,000 is the 
right price for an aardvark, $1,500 
for an African elephant and $75 for 
an ostrich. These prices are so well 
established customs appraisers have 
less trouble determining an animal’s 
value than most clothing and jew- 
elry. Buck rarely imports large an- 
imals on speculation. Elephants or 
hippopotami are likely to eat up 
all the profits while he waits for 
a sale. 

Although most of Buck’s impor- 
tations are done on order rather 
than speculation, the element of 
risk is still very great. When he 
imports animals on order he real- 
izes his profit by making arrange- 
ments with natives who secure the 
animals at minimum cost. This 
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summer the Philadelphia Zoo will 
open a new building for cat ani- 
mals. As soon as money for the 
building was appropriated Shelly 
Freeman, the zoo’s director, called 
Buck. Freeman outlined their 
needs. They wanted two imported 
lions, two cheetahs, a pair of oce- 
lots and two leopards. Could he 
deliver them within 10 months? 
Buck would deliver two cheetahs 
for $1,500, two leopards for $500, 
and a pair of ocelots for $150. But 
he didn’t know about the lions. Im- 
ported lions are scarce. Although 
almost every zoo and circus has 
several, they are rarely African. 
Most zoo lions are bred domesti- 
cally. Domestic ones have a $100 
price tag; imported ones $1,000. 

Governmental injunctions have 
considerable effect on animal 
prices. The United States has very 
strict rules about animal importa- 
tion. All animals must be processed 
at Athenia, New Jersey, the animal 
Ellis Island, before they can enter 
the country. At Athenia animal 
immigrants are given blood tests, 
inoculated against certain commu- 
nicable diseases, X-rayed for tu- 
berculosis and treated for distem- 
per. Llamas and camels are ex- 
cluded as hoof-and-mouth disease 
carriers. No llamas or camels have 
been imported since before World 
War II, and almost all those pres- 
ently in zoos and carnivals were 
bred domestically. 

As a result of this ban the price 
of camels has gone from $700 to 
$1,500; the price of llamas from 
$200 to $350. Many countries pro- 
hibit the exportation of certain 
animals. Gorillas sell for $5,000 
while baboons bring less than $100. 
The difference is that gorilla expor- 
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tation is prohibited from French 
Africa—where most are found— 
while baboons are unrestricted. 

Buck has found that the best way 
to get valuable animals past finicky 
colonial officials is to go to Africa 
himself. He makes one African 
trip every year, and although today 
he rarely goes into the jungles him- 
self, he is one of the few American 
animal dealers who had training as 
a leader of native hunting bands. 
During his first 15 years as a wild 
animal dealer his father ran the 
American end of the business while 
he led jungle hunts. As a result 
he knows that native agents use 
cruel and ruthless methods to get 
live animals from the jungles. 

In 1930 when he captured Bush- 
man, the Chicago Zoo’s 565-pound 
gorilla, he did what most bring- 
*em-back-alive hunters do. He stole 
the baby gorilla in a net, while the 
parents were away. Then while his 
native assistants carried the small 
beast away in a rough cage, Buck 
and another group of natives killed 
the parents to make sure the ma- 
ture gorillas did not attack them 
when they realized their baby was 
stolen. 

While a youth Buck made him- 
self a hero in certain parts of Africa 
by hunting snakes. Many snakes 
are found climbing on the rafters 
of native huts. Particularly preva- 
lent are green mambas, the deadly 
snakes for whose bite no antidote 
is known. Since the natives can’t 
get rid of them, they feed the 
snakes to make sure that when 
hungry they don’t take a swipe at 
a member of the family. 

Once while visiting a native 
friend, Buck noticed 15 to 20 green 
mambas on the rafters above his 


head. He had a hooked stick and 
a bag with him, and while the 
frightened natives ran from the hut, 
he captured a dozen green mambas. 
In a half-hour he made $500 and 
became a hero. 

Green mambas bring $40 to $50 
apiece in America where poison- 
ous snakes are easy to sell because 
of their popularity in zoos and side- 
shows and among the hundreds of 
snake collectors. 

Buck’s biggest problem is trans- 
portation; animals are not very co- 
operative about being carted all 
over the world. Often it is easier 
to get them out of the jungles 
than to move them from a foreign 
port to an American zoo. Although 
shipping animals across the ocean 
is a headache for Buck, his trans- 
portation difficulties have made him 
a glamor boy to the New York- 
African shipping executives. On 
his annual African trip he usually 
brings 500 to 1,000 screaming, dan- 
gerous and unpredictable beasts 
into the Port of New York, and 
this always provides the shipping 
line raconteurs with new stories. 

At four o’clock one morning the 
second mate on a boat going from 
Sierra Leone to New York franti- 
cally pounded on his door. 

“Get out of bed and help!” 
screamed the second mate. “Get 
those snakes back in their cages!” 

Buck had carelessly put several 
pregnant horned vipers in ‘a wire 
cage. Dangerous baby snakes which 
were born en route had crawled 
through the wire. They had to be 
captured. Finally Buck and the 
ship’s officers recovered 63 of them. 

Buck also created a problem 
when a hippopotamus died at sea. 
The giant carcass had to be buried 
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immediately, but nobody knew how 
to remove it from the hold. Finally 
while the captain himself directed 
operations from the bridge, the 
ship’s booms, pulleys and landing 
equipment were specially rigged 
and a couple of tons of dead hippo- 
potamus lifted into the sea. 

Transporting an elephant from 
Africa to the United States is often 
more difficult than taking him out 
of the jungle. In temperate cli- 
mates elephants are susceptible to 
pneumonia, and their trainers are 
instructed to give them rum if they 
get chilly. Occasionally an indis- 
creet trainer makes an elephant re- 
act like a human after five marti- 
nis instead of warming him. Sev- 
eral years ago after five drunken 
elephants were delivered to his 
farm, Buck learned that ice-packs, 
cold towels and Bromo-Seltzer have 
the same effect on hungover ele- 
phants as on humans. 

Buck caused a furor once while 
delivering two giraffes to New 
York’s Central Park Zoo. The gi- 
raffes were on the back of a truck, 
and without thinking about their 
height he started for the Holland 
Tunnel. Luckily before he bashed 
their brains against the tunnel roof 
a guard stopped him. And the gi- 
raffes crossed the Hudson River by 
ferry. 

On his return from Africa a few 
years ago Buck was the subject of 
several newspaper features. Follow- 
ing the articles he was deluged with 
letters from people who wanted to 
sell him “rare” animals. He even 
got a cable from Africa. It read, 
CAUGHT LION STEALING CHICKENS. 
WIRE LION PRICE. 

Buck replied, HAVE ORDER FOR 
RARE CHICKENS, DESCRIBE. a6 
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@ Every Sarurpay morning in the 
hihiiag ak Cestin aad Manian. 
moppets, 


and aa s 
parents set 
radio to station WCMW 
and listen to a 15-minute program 
entitled “Kiddy Concert.” The 
ional adh plinlog eile 
pene plopege Rape 
a grown-up version 
and no damsel 
out the role of ‘s 
mama for the little ones. The voice 
olen ahha WP a. aioe Medea 
pi treble of a nice 
pow ogo ah =i 
Frances Elizabeth Huffman, age 
10, is the world’s youngest 
pedegpsin'y Soap tag ecugary by 
yok. Gir es: tee ae 
coming a Stark County fixture. 
selects her own records for broad- 
one literally a 
cn nudce, "She rm i vm 
own 
and handles her own scripts. The 
latter are right up childhood’s alley, 
in childhood’s wonderfully secret 
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A ROOM GROWS 


from toddler to teen-age size 


® ONE HOUSING PROBLEM which 
throws most all of us is: “How to 
house our growing children.” 
Even before the baby has dec- 
orated the wallpaper with crayons, 
he has outgrown his crib. And by 
the time we get the middle-sized 
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furniture paid for, our offspring 
have turned into teen-agers who 
sneer at “that juvenile junk.” So it 
goes—in the children’s corner, con- 
struction is always in progress. 

This old, old problem demanded 
a brand new answer. And today 
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it has been answered boldly and 
beautifully. The answer is a room 
that matures along with the children 
—and never gets growing pains. 

Parents of this practical new plan 
are Mary and Russel Wright—two 
daring but down-to-earth designers. 
From the Wrights’ bang-up new 
book, Guide to Easier Living (Si- 
mon and Schuster), we have se- 
lected this Growing Room. On 
these and the following pages, you 
can see how it grows. 












































Learning is childhood’s work, and 
young children learn by playing. 
Their room can be designed to help 
them learn. 

Have a clear floor space where 
work in progress can be left up over- 
night. Provide plenty of storage 
space within the child’s reach, so 
that he can put his own things away. 
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Have the bar in his closet at his head 
height, and raise it as he grows. 
For toy storage use open shelves— 
easier to reach and clean. Hollow- 
block furniture can be revised— 
simply by re-stacking it—as child 
grows. A hollow-block on casters is 
a wagon to haul toys . . . upside 
down it is a sturdy climbing stool 











. .. add a square cushion and it’s a 
comfortable seat. A folding ping- 
pong table will give man-size play- 
ing space when needed, hide away 
when not in use. 

Resist the temptation to install a 
cute double-decker bunk; it means 
double trouble making beds. Use 
mattresses on box-springs with legs. 


















































The room-of-one’s-own impulse 
is powerful from adolescence on— 
a place for study, for visits from best 
friends, for radio and phonograph 
listening without protest from the 
elders. And when this impulse can 
be successfully met, family harmony 
is served. The housewife gets her 
reward, too. A young person in 
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whose room there is a place for 
everything is likely to put at least 
some things back in their places. 
The teen-age room is divided into 
three areas: sleeping, dressing-and- 
clothes-storage, and leisure. The 
most important of these is leisure. 
To keep this from being a house- 
keeping headache, it is essential to 
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departmentalize, keeping each ac- 
tivity in its own niche: hobbies, 
study, etc. 

By now, the room has grown up. 
You'd hardly recognize it from its 
baby picture. But the floor covering, 
the storage walls and major pieces 
of furniture are old stand-bys. Yet, 
it looks fresh as a teen-ager. 








Magic Can Be Mortifying 


BY JOSEPH STOCKER 


ESESEEG ES LOSES ¢ 


When the magician practices his 
wondrous and mystifying art before 
an enthralled audience, he creates a 
marvelous world of miracles, where 
grown-ups become children again, 
watching the unbelievable take place 
before their eyes. The easy grace of 
the true master makes evén the most 
sophisticated surrender his skepticism, 
persuaded by the sorcerer’s jaunty as- 
surance that nothing can go wrong. 

But things can—and do—go wrong. 
Even the most consummate of ma- 
gicians produces not a rabbit, ag - 

‘rabbit e professional jar, 


the pail, Fn a. 
some of the awful unmagical bloopers 
that have made red-faced magicians 
wish they could make themselves van- 
ish from the stage. 


ere at 


A GREAT MAGICIAN was working his 
many wonders for a large audience 
in a Michigan theater. He exhibited a 
round and shiny metal bird He 
flashed his wand—and the cage 
disappeared. The audience or ae 4 
The magician bowed. And at that mo- 
ment the a, bird cage fell 
from his back into 
its origi cvatiny ull view of the 
convulsed audience and went clatter- 
ing across the stage. 


Even THe Great Houdini laid a 
eee Se ee ee 


of his career, he accepted a 
aol to escape from a large bat- 
meses gti cask of ale before an 
audience in Leeds, England. It was 


ee a eee 
ee ee cok he 
seduntitiies ines’ hie heated 


strait- But the fumes from the 
cath ny osdial Sought what 
was left, F 


Sete oat ofthe cal while the 
audience taut expectant. 
Then—overcome by fumes—he 
started slipping back. 
prone Ths cnleeet sopped to 

assistant to 
Se tater dake cee ated Toaten 
by the nape of his neck and hauled 
oo ee 
to be part act, applauded vigor- 
ously, and Houdini’s reputation sur- 
vived intact. 


however, was a magician 
Leon the Great. The routi 








trumpet, “There goes my act!” 


A CARDINAL rule of the professional 
When something 


magician is: 


adhering to this principle that the 
celebrated conjurer, Howard Thurston, 
made capital of a chicken-and-duck- 
restoration trick which backfired in a 


decapitated two chickens and two 
ducks. Then he would toss them into a 
cabinet and fire a pistol, whereupon 
the fowls would flutter to the stage, 
seemingly whole again. 

Actually the audience was being 
presented with an illusion.. Thurston 
didn’t decapitate the chickens and 
ducks at all. Their heads had been bent 
sideways and held by a special wire 
frame on the side away from the 
audi i » SO as not to 
offend the S.P.C.A. Then carefully- 
fashioned false heads would be placed 
where the real ones should be, and it 
was these that Thurston sliced off. 


The magician was Jim Sherman, 
who was a Aven | in Ken Murray’s 
famous “Blackouts” in Los Angeles. 
The trick that went askew was one in 
which a block of wood painted like 


ee eee . What 
Sherman didn’t learn until afterward 
was that a prop man had tipped over 


the block of wood, ayer the me- 
parr as on which. the trick 
de 

herman tried it once. It failed. He 
tried again. Ditto. By now the audi- 
ence realized something was wrong. 
The ici feel the i 
in the theater. He thought fast, 








Why I Live in 


MONTREAL 


BY GEORGE CARPENTER 
Executive Editor of The Gazette 


This city is a North American landmark of history and beauty 


@ “you ARE A GRAIN of mustard 
seed that shall rise and grow till 
its branches overshadow the earth. 
You are few, but this work is the 
work of God. His smile is on you, 
and your children shall fill the 
land.” 

The gift of prophecy would ap- 
pear to have descended upon the 
priest who pronounced those words 
on the Montreal waterfront on 
August 18, 1642, before a small 
group of French colonists and In- 
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dians. The occasion was a cere- 
mony for the supplication to the 
“Queen of Angels” to take under 
her protection this island and its 
tiny settlement, “Ville Marie,” 
which had been dedicated the pre- 
ceding May. 

How right the good man was, 
for from that precarious beginning 
has arisen the metropolis of the 
major geographical section of North 
America, a city of 1,695,485 people, 
making it the 7th largest city on the 
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continent. Perhaps Montreal does 
not quite overshadow the earth, 
but there are few corners of the 
world in which this city is not 
known with respect. 

I wasn’t born in Montreal, nor 
during the 40-odd years that I have 
lived here has there been any com- 
pulsion about my remaining. Com- 
ing here to join the crew of a tramp 
steamer bound for the East African 
coast, I have remained the better 
part of a lifetime. 

I live in Montreal and love it 
because I love mountains, lakes, 
rivers, islands, forests, fishing, hunt- 
ing and people. All these things 
are here in abundance. Montreal 
is built upon an island, the western 
end of which is situated at the 
partial confluence of two great 
rivers. Its eastern end, 30 miles 
away, is where those rivers converge 


to sweep eastward to the sea. Ris- 
ing in the center of the city is a 
mountain, Mount Royal. 

Mount Royal is no Everest, but 
from its summit on a clear day a 
man with such tastes as mine can 
see an eyeful. To the west one 
can see the St. Lawrence and the 
Ottawa and their two lakes, St. 
Louis and Two Mountains. 

Looking southward, above the 
Victoria Bridge, the 134-mile span 
which used to rank as a world 
wonder, I can see the tossing white 
waters of the Lachine Rapids, 
where I have fought many great 
black bass. Further south, across 
long reaches of flat farm and bush 
country, I can pick out, astride the 
International boundary, the Green 
Mountain peak behind which I 
was born in the State of Vermont. 

I turn eastward and there 
stretches before me the broad, rich 
St. Lawrence Valley, with the great 
stream itself, having picked up the 
Ottawa and a hundred smaller 


Old World air includes out- 
side stairs, sidewalk chatter 
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Cigarettes are English; food, 
French; soda pop, American 


streams, flowing out to the Gulf. 

To the northeast from Mount 
Royal are the Laurentians. Few 
mountain systems of the world are 
more fascinating. Their thousands 
upon thousands of square miles 
furnish raw materials for the forest 
industries, including newsprint and 
other papers, and out of them 
tumble waters to drive the turbines 
of great hydro-electric power plants. 

Fastidianoee. the Laurentians 
provide natives and Visitors with 
one of America’s greatest year- 
round recreational areas. Countless 
resorts cater to ‘skiers all winter. 
The myriad lakes and streams yield 
speckled trout, northern pike, lake 
trout, bass and walleyes during the 
spring, summer and fall. 

All this can be seen from the cen- 
ter of the town I live in. And 
working around the edge of Mount 
Royal’s summit, I can look down 
upon the dwellings, workshops, 
churches, schools, playhouses, parks 
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and cemeteries of the people, some 
1,600,000 of them, not counting 
those in the cemeteries. 

And what a people they are. 
Roughly divided into the two main 
ethnic groups, French-speaking 
Montrealers represent about two- 
thirds of the population and Eng- 
lish ig one-third. But this 
doesn’t quite tell the story. Re- 
member, Montreal, although far 
from the sea, is nevertheless a sea- 
pm from April to November. It 

proved an efficient melting pot 

les from across the seas. 

of them, notably the Italians, 
Pols nal Ukranians, have estab- 
lished colonies, but for the most 
part the stranger within our gates 
settles here at large and soon be- 
comes no stranger. Negroes from 
the West Indies mingle with those 
from the South in a small-scale 
Harlem, complete with jive, but 
without the mugging. 

An undermanned police force 
has but little trouble from any ele- 
ment of foreign-born population. 
Out of town badmen come here 
occasionally to await the cooling 
off of, their natural habitats, but 
they are careful to be on their good 
behavior while here. Their pres- 
ence quickly becomes known. The 
devices by means of which they so 
frequently circumvent the laws at 
home will not serve them here. 

The “oldest profession” in Mon- 
treal is now nothing like the stories 
you may have heard from some of 
the now-balding boys who visited 
us during the great Volstead 
drought. Things have changed 
since about 1940, when the military 
and the clergy joined forces to 
douse the red lights. 

At about that same time, there 
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passed from the scene perhaps the 
last of the internationally known 
“madams.” In a slightly declassé 
section of one of Montreal’s swank 
residential streets, “Alice Cam 
bell” presided over a “maison” the 
legend of which knew no interna- 
tional boundary 

Its dee ie ‘orientals afforded 
balm to the straying feet of way- 
ward industrial potentates and 
financial nabobs of this and other 
continents. Everything in the ap- 
pointments of the house was in 
perfect taste, and there was always 
a wide choice of vintage wines to 
wash down terrapin, game out of 
season and other rare viandes. 
Well-trained servants served the 
guests, and so it was with the en- 
tire establishment. 

As she had lived, so Alice Camp- 
bell died—strictly upper strata. On 
the way to her summer home down 
the river, an automobile took to 
a ditch and overturned. When 
the ambulances arrived Alice was 
dead and with her, also dead, was 
the errant and only son of a multi- 
millionaire knight of the realm. 

Montreal has suffered the same 
fate as many another city of its size 
with respect to the legitimate thea- 
ter. Once in a while, a road show 
comes to town, but for the most 
part we have to take it out in 
flickers or go to New York. 

We have some very worthy Little 
Theater groups in both languages, 
and in summer they sometimes en- 
tertain' us at the excellent open 
air playhouse atop Mount Royal. 
There also our several good bands 
and orchestras occasionally provide 
open air concerts. 

As for our art, there are too 
many outsiders who take their cue 


Ornate 
deluxe 


from the late Samuel Butler. On 
a visit here, Samuel was poking 
around museums, as was his wont, 
when he came across the Discobo- 
lus in a dusty attic, sans fig leaf, 
and with his face, through prudery, 
turned to the wall. Butler on this 
subject wrote a devastating bit of 
verse which he entitled: “O God, 
O Montreal,” and it has been 
downgrading us ever since. 

Actually there is a high degree 
of art appreciation in Montreal, 
with some fine work being done by 
contemporary artists, as is revealed 
in the periodic exhibitions under 
the auspices of the Montreal Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 

Around the lower slopes of 
Mount Royal and right to the top 
of its twin peak, Westmount, there 
are to be found examples of archi- 
tecture and landscaping which 
would be a credit to any city on 
the continent.* And the views from 
those mountain mansions are un- 
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paralleled anywhere, I would say. 

Slums? Yes. What city of this 
size does not have slums? But on 
the whole, I think they are less 
abject, and I am certain that in 
them there is more of human hap- 
piness than is to be found in sim- 
ilar sections of most big towns. 

The Canadiens have a cuisine of 
their own, but it is associated with 
the sort of lives they have led 
throughout the greater part of their 
domicile in this country. Working 
in the woods, in the fields and on 
the fast waters demands foods giv- 
ing the utmost in energy. Your gall 
bladder would howl bloody murder 
were you to attend a “souper de 
bon vieux temps” and partake of 
all its courses. 

You might handle the soupe aux 
pots and the pattes de cochon 
without trouble, but if you went 
the whole hog and had tete de 
fromage, graisse de roti, tourtiere, 
feves au lard and the inevitable pie 
made, lumber-camp style, of black 
molasses and raisins, dear knows 
what would happen to you. 

In Montreal there are a number 
of smallish French restaurants 
where one may have both food and 
service. I have patronized one in 
particular for the past 25 years. It 
is Café Martin, just around the 
corner from the Ritz Carlton Hotel. 
Many of the hotel’s guests slip out 


TO EACH HER OWN 


and around for something different. 

Montreal is a city of tolerance. 
People attend to their own affairs 
and pleasantly permit you to do 
likewise under a very liberal under- 
standing of what you may consider 
your own affairs. If you have heard 
differently, I shouldn’t be surprised. 
Every Communist channel of com- 
munication has sought to portray 
Montreal and the Province of 
Quebec as hotbeds of intolerance, 
a police state infested with Gestapo 
agents. The reason is obvious. We 
have operating in Montreal a piece 
of legal machinery known as the 
“Padlock Law.” It provides for the 
padlocking for specified periods 
any premises whatsoever found to 
be used for carrying out subversive 
activities. It has been invoked per- 
haps a dozen times since its enact- 
ment in 1937 and never, to my 
knowledge, unjustly. 


So THAT IS.MONTREAL. The mus- 
tard seed of which the good priest 
spoke goes on multiplying just as 
he said it would. Industrially and 
otherwise, the growth of the city 
has been rapid. And if it can sur- 
vive one of the worst traffic and 
transit snafus on the continent, 
plus the confusion of having in 
the city council no less than 99 
aldermen, much will be heard of 
it in the future. a8 





@ THE HOSTESS OF THE PARTY told a group of girls that she wanted them to 
meet a lonesome bachelor. The reaction was immediate and varied: 
Athletic Girl: “What can he do?” 
Chorus Girl: “How much money does he have?” 
Society Girl: “Who.is his family?” 
Religious Girl: “To what church does he belong?” 
Career Girl: “What has he ever accomplished?” 


Stenographer: “Where is he?” 


—Alvia Nutt 








New to the U.S., the cool-eyed 
Weimaraner is proud as punch, 
versatile as putty and just about 


The 
Dossonedest 


Dog! 


BY JACK DENTON SCOTT 


@ MOST DOG OWNERS, when they 
whistle for their pooches, anticipate 
a happy yelp, a wagging tail and a 
swift return. But when owners of 
Weimaraners whistle, they half ex- 
pect their dogs to whistle back, for 
the Weimaraner has been called the 
smartest, most versatile dog ever 
bred. 

Seal-grey, short-haired, amber- 
eyed creatures about the size of Ger- 
man shepherd dogs, Weimaraners 
were imported to the U.S. from Ger- 
many, got reams of publicity and fos- 
tered some  fantastic-sounding 
claims. Now going for an average 
$500 apiece, American Weimaran- 
ers are all owned and bred by mem- 
bers of the exclusive Weimaraner 
Club. Snooty-looking (left) but not 
particularly snobbish, these hand- 
some hounds will go anywhere, hunt 
anything, obey any intelligent order, 
and are succeeding in making hon- 
est men of their press agents—as 
the pictures on the following pages 
prove. 

CONTINUED 
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Weimaraner hits water, picks up pheasant gently but firmly 


Starting at gun shot, 
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... and a showman 


In the beginning of 1950, when Look 
Magazine put the two champion Wei 
maraners above on its cover, it claimed 
the breed couldn't be convinced it 
wasn’t people. Weimaraners have been 
bred in Germany for about 150 years, 
and are among the oldest pure breeds in 
existence. For them Look’s tribute must 
have been small praise. Weimaraners 
don’t have to be people. They are quite 
successful in their own trade: make ex- 


cellent pointers, water dogs, retrievers 
(left), coon dogs, deer stalkers, man 
stalkers, Seeing-Eyes, companions, house 
pets and showmen. 

Champions Smokey and Stormy of the 
Helms-Crutchfield kennels are two of 
the best obedience dogs in the country. 
Told to take a hurdle, they do (above) 
—with perfect timing, perfect coordina- 
tion, perfect ease. Few people look as 
handsome with batons in their mouths. 

CONTINUED 
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It’s a bloodhound... 


Though early stories about the big grey 
dogs convinced Americans that Wei- 
maraners are born versatile, it isn’t so. 
They simply have high intelligence po- 
tentials. The late, famed Tammy (above) 
of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, for instance, 
was not born with bloodhound talent, 
but learned to better many a hound’s 
record: located missing persons, caught 
an escaped convict, found missing child. 
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... 4 Seeing Bye... 


Long-legged, sure-footed, keen-eyed and 
somewhat more rational than a good 
number of other dogs, Weimaraners have 
proved themselves as aides to the blind, 
too. Not long ago, Mrs. Ellen Poole of 
California gave her dog, Schnapps, to 
the Guides for the Blind in her state. 
Schnapps learned well, went on to serve 
Ramond Uhrig (above), become a pio- 
neer among Seeing-Eye Weimaraners. 














... and a child’s best friend 


Trained originally by its German breed- 
ers in Weimar to hunt, Weimaraners are 
now not only versatile aristocrats, they 
can also appreciate children, who don’t 
care what a dog thinks as long as it can 


take a fast run, a tugged tail and a 
smooch in the snoot. Weimaraners can 
take such things. They are safe bets to 
crowd cockers and boxers in popularity 
with those who can afford them. ae 
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FRANK SINATRA: 


The Return of 
The Voice 


BY GEORGE FRAZIER 


Old crooners never die—they just fade right back again 


@ ir Francis ALBERT SINATRA, a 
mere wisp of a man with protrud- 
ing ears, a gaunt, slightly-scarred 
face, a web-footed stance, and 
feverish, deep-set eyes that brim 
with unshed tears whenever he 
chants the heartbreak of unrequited 
love, has accomplished nothing else 
in the 33-odd years since his birth 
in Hoboken, New Jersey, he has at 
least succeeded in making himself 
as unremittingly controversial a 
figure as any American now alive— 
Truman, MacArthur, Gayelord 
Hauser and Colonel Robert Mc- 
Cormick not excepted. 

Sinatra’s extraordinary capacity 
for. arousing violent reactions was 
apparent to Henry Luce, a canny 
journalist who believes it a sound 
policy to irritate the readers of his 
periodicals, as early as mid-1943, or 
barely a few months after the 
singer, who would one day achieve 
sufficient stature to be metony- 
mically identified as “The Voice,” 
had begun to hear the golden echo 
of the squeals of “Frankie! Ooh, 
Frankie!” At that time, Luce sug- 
gested to an editor of Life that 
perhaps the picture weekly should 
assign an esteemed philosopher like 


John Dewey to write an article ex- 
posing the degenerate influence of 
“this fellow Sinatra” on American 
youth. Although nothing ever came 
of the project, the staff of Life, 
once it had been alerted to the 
editor-in-chief’s sentiments, over- 
looked no opportunity to belittle 
the singer, especially on those oc- 
casions when he deserted his voca- 
tion long enough to address school 
children on the subject of toler- 
ance. Since then, Sinatra has held 
the steadfast and, rather more often 
than not, sneering attention, not 
only of the Luce publications, but 
of the rest of the press as well. 

In the field of popular singing, 
indeed, only one other man—Rudy 
Vallee—has ever stimulated as 
much disputatiousness, much of it 
acrimonious and some of it down- 
right vicious, as “The Voice.” Like 
Sinatra, who was once struck by 
an egg thrown at him by an 
iconoclast, Vallee risked physical 
violence every time he stepped be- 
fore an audience. One afternoon 
in the Metropolitan Theater in 
Boston, for example, he was sing- 
ing “Give Me Something to Re- 
member You By” when a Harvard 
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student in the eighth row suddenly 
obliged by hurling a grapefruit at 
him. It was, of course, an attempt 
to reduce a glamorous idol to a 
position of ridicule, and, in one 
manifestation or another, it was 
constantly being made upon: “The 
Vagabond Lover,” as it would a 
decade-or-so later be made upon 
“The Voice.” There is, indeed, a 
remarkable similarity between the 
opprobrium with which both men 
have had to contend, the sole differ- 
ence being that Sinatra has yet to in- 
cur the displeasure of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which, in the 
brimstone person of the late Wil- 
liam, Cardinal O’Connell of Bos- 
ton, once excoriated Vallee for 
being the chief exponent of a highly 
immoral means of communication 
known as crooning. 

But it was only to be expected 
that anyone who attracted as fa- 
natical and, quite often, atroci- 
ously-behaved an audience as Sina- 
tra’s should have come in for some 
harsh criticism. That Bing Crosby 
has never been subjected to such 
attacks is attributable not only to 
the fact that his success came so 
gradually as to be almost imper- 
ceptible, but also to the nature of 
his admirers, who are as much 
male as female and as reserved as 
Sinatra’s are screechy. Further- 
more, “The Groaner,” unlike “The 
Voice,” is not impetuous—nor per- 
haps deeply concerned—enough to 
become involved in political discus- 
sions, with the result that, even 
though his voice has long since 
been bereft of its pristine vigor, 
pitch and resonance, he is regarded 
not only as a beguiling entertainer, 
which he is, but also as a man who, 
besides knowing enough to mind 
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his“own business, possesses irresist- 
ible charm and overwhelming big- 
heartedness, which he probably 
does. 

But so, for that matter, does 
Sinatra. The distinction lies in the 
fact that he is a young man of such 
vast, surging emotions that he can- 
not restrain himself from utterances 
that often occasion infuriated re- 
sentment. He was so demonstrative 
in his veneration for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, for example, that reac- 
tionaries came to look upon him as 
something of a menace. Sinatra fre- 
quently finds himself in the headlines 
because of his flat refusal to stifle 
impulses that seem to him healthy 
and urgent. He has never been de- 
terred by the possibility that other 
people, far from sharing his opin- 
ions, might interpret his bold expres- 
sion of them as sheer exhibitionism. 

Returning from a USO junket to 
Europe, for instance, he was out- 
raged enough to state his scathing 
opinion of many of the military 
personnel in charge of accommo- 
dating the entertainment units. Al- 
though any number of other USO 
performers had expressed identical 
sentiments privately, he was the 
first one to risk public disapproval 
by announcing them to newspaper- 
men. It was an extremely unpop- 
ular stand and one which the press, 
by its indifference to the facts in 
the matter, did nothing to alleviate. 
Nobody, for example, seemed to 
have enough integrity to report a 
canonical and, among foreign cor- 
respondents, well-known story to 
the effect that two days before 
Sinatra’s arrival at a certain des- 
tination, the officer who was to 
take him in tow summoned a sub- 
ordinate and said, “Sinatra gets 
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here the day after tomorrow. Get the 
SOB the worst room you can find.” 

Over a period of some eight 
years, Sinatra has made page one 
with fantastic regularity, and for a 
number of disparate reasons. If it 
wasn’t a report that he had be- 
come bored with Palm Springs and 
planned to start a resort of his own, 
it was the intelligence that he took 
a dim view of the young Spanish 
bullfighter (“That boy,” as he re- 
ferred to him rather loftily) who 
professed a churning passion for 
Ava Gardner. And if neither of 
these, then the stop-press news that 
he had struck a newspaperman. 

It is an indication of Sinatra’s 
emotionalism that, in defiance of 
all the precepts pointing out the 
folly of inciting a journalist to 
anger, he once did strike a news- 
paperman, Lee Mortimer of the 
New York Daily Mirror, who is 


supposed to have called him a 
“Dago” one night outside a Holly- 
wood night ‘club. Oddly enough, 
this was an incident that gained 


the singer considerable respect, 
particularly among newspapermen 
who deplored Mortimer’s tendency 
to convert his presumably dispas- 
sionate entertainment reviews into 
displays of vindictiveness toward 
certain performers, notably Sinatra. 
One New York columnist, the then- 
World-Telegram’s Robert Ruark, 
who had been taking Sinatra to 
task for having tarnished his posi- 
tion as an idol of American youth 
by mingling with gangsters while 
on a Cuban vacation, was so im- 
pressed by the singer’s forthright 
action toward Mortimer that he is 
reported to have acknowledged that 
Sinatra could not be entirely un- 
worthy after all. 


A man of less determination and 
fortitude than Sinatra would prob- 
ably have long since wilted under 
such an accumulation of deroga- 
tory apocrypha as he has had to 
contend with in recent years. Not 
even he, as a matter of fact, was 
able to withstand it consistently, 
with the result that only a little 
more than a year ago, his career 
appeared to have come to an end. 
A number of factors had con- 
tributed to his decline. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer had failed to pick 
up its option on his contract; his 
phonograph records (which once 
sold around 10 million copies a 
year and brought him annual 
royalties of approximately $250,- 
000) were not even being stocked 
by many stores; his domestic life 
was shattered; and he had alienated 
the press by his surliness and un- 
pardonable favoritism (which was 
actually a stubborn but not very 
rational sense of loyalty in return 
for past kindnesses) toward one 
newspaperman, Earl Wilson of the 
New York Post, to the exclusion 
of all others. (Emerging from the 
elevator in his hotel one afternoon, 
he and Wilson were confronted by 
a group of reporters who had been 
waiting for over an hour to inter- 
view him. As they began to shoot 
questions at him, he cut them short 
and snapped, “Read Wilson’s col- 
umn tomorrow and you'll find out 
what I have to say.”) Since that 
gloomy period, he has made an 
admirable comeback, both as a 
person and an entertainer. 

Comebacks are not rare in show 
business, of course, but for a man 
to have to stage one at the age of 
33 is virtually unprecedented. Only 
an individual of Sinatra’s prepos- 
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terous self-confidence could have 
accomplished it. Part of his charm 
—as well, perhaps, as of his capa- 
city ‘for irritating certain people 
—is that, without being conceited, 
he is his own most fervent fan. 
Sinatra has always believed that 
Sinatra can sing a popular song 
better than any other man in the 
world, and he is likely to become 
curt with anyone who dissents. It 
is a conviction that enabled him to 
pursue his extravagant ways in the 
face of what would strike people of 
more shakable self-confidence as 
imminent disaster. Even when his 
inordinately high scale of living— 
which friends estimated as amount- 
ing to $3,000 a week and which 
included such indulgences as buy- 
ing a dozen $385 gold wrist watches 
at a time to present as gifts, having 
his sports jackets fitted with solid 
gold buttons which were made for 
him by his dentist, becoming in- 
dignant if anybody else at his table 
managed to pay the check—had 
reduced him to such straits that 
he had to get an advance of 20 
week’s salary ($100,000) from 
M-G-M in order to pay his in- 
come taxes, he saw no reason to try 
to modify his expenses. It was al- 
most as if he were intent upon 
proving that the world was the 
oyster of anyone who could sing 
like him—a possibility that, as far 
as he’s concerned, is, of course, 
purely hypothetical. Long before 
he ever reached the point where he 
would be earning more than a 
million-and-a-half dollars a year, 
he knew he was worth it. 

The son of two Italian immi- 
grants, Natalie and Martin Sinatra, 
he was born in Hoboken on Decem- 
ber 12, 1917. The basic facts of 
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his biography are so well-known, 
however, that they scarcely bear 
repeating except in one minute re- 
spect. Although it is generally be- 
lieved that he put in a hitch as a 
sportswriter on the Jersey Observer, 
actually he never rose above a job 
on one of that paper’s delivery 


‘trucks. Otherwise, it is the mixture 


as before, the elixir of which every 
blessed ingredient is inscribed for- 
ever in the memories of his fans— 
the brief tour with a Major Bowes 
“amateur” unit; the $15-a-week 
vocal spot at a Jersey roadhouse 
called The Rustic Cabin and, along. 
with it, 18 broadcasts each week 
over three New York radio stations; 
the marriage to Nancy Barbato, 
which survived the bleakness only 
to go all to pieces in the luxury of 
the land of dreams known as Holly- 
wood; the six months with Harry 
James and then the three years 
with Tommy Dorsey; the morning 
of December 31, 1942, when he 
stepped out onto the stage of the 
New York Paramount; the Hit 
Parade every Saturday night, and 
the squeals of irrepressible ecstasy 
and the “Frankie! Ooh, Frankies!” 
coming into living rooms in Omaha 
and San Antonio and Tacoma and 
making people wonder what, dear, 
sweet God, was happening; and, 
finally, on a night in the spring of 
1943, the now-defunct night club 
on Fifty-seventh Street called The 
Riobamba, and the hush that set- 
tled over the room as he stood 
there, his eyes glistening and his 
cheeks hollow in the soft wash of a 
baby spotlight, whispering, ever so 
plaintively, that he was not much 
to look at, nothin’ to see, but he 
had a woman crazy for him, and 
then the surge of applause, the like 
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of which had not been accorded a 
vocalist in a cabaret since the far- 
away, coonskin-coated nights when 
Vallee was singing through his meg- 
aphone at the old Heigh-Ho Club. 

That is the chronology and, 
while it really needs no amplifica- 
tion, it can probably do with a 
footnote or two. One is for the en- 
lightenment of all students of the 
American language and it is simply 
that the term “Swoonatra” was orig- 
inated by Gertrude Bayne and Irv- 
ing Zussman, who'were doing pub- 
licity for The Riobamba when 
Sinatra opened there. The other is 
merely an oddity, an inconsequen- 
tial fact, and it is merely that “The 
Voice,” notwithstanding his fabu- 
lous popularity, has never appeared 
on the cover of Time, a snub that, 
if it indicates anything at all, would 
seem to suggest that perhaps the 
weekly newsmagazine missed the 
boat in this instance. At any rate, 
“Frankie! Ooh, Frankie!” was the 
love call of an era and Sinatra 
a whole generation’s not-so-sup- 
pressed desire. 

Nothing about this jaunty young 
man in the padded shoulders and 
the drape shape remained a secret. 
There was the aching suspense 
while his draft board weighed his 
fate and then the sigh of relief that 
greeted the news that he was 4-F 
because of a punctured ear drum. 
Almost overnight, a whole nation 
became conscious of its ears. And 
then there were his bow ties—huge, 
droopy ones that his wife made for 
him—and before long they were.a 
mania too. A punctured ear drum 
or a bow tie that looked like a 
wilted flower—if Frankie had one, 
it had to be all right. 


But then there were those who, 


OF THE VOICE 


for one reason or another, despised 
him. Some were staunch Republi- 
cans who resented his outspoken 
worship of the New Deal and ac- 
cused him of meddling in politics— 
which was perfectly true if one in- 
terprets- such things as an uncon- 
trollable hatred for Westbrook Peg- 
ler as “meddling in politics.” There 
was one raucous night, for example, 
when Sinatra, flushed by too much 
to drink, became so incensed at the 
mere thought of the columnist that 
he went on a rampage through the 
Waldorf-Astoria, where they both 
happened to be living, seeking him 
out to give him a thrashing, until 
finally, unable to track down his 
prey, he spent his fury wrecking 
furniture. And there were also 
those who, like certain army officers, 
resented him merely because he 
happened to be Frankie. 

If Sinatra’s USO tour is mem- 
orable for nothing else, it at least 
produced an anecdote that is re- 
vealing and not without humor. Phil 
Silvers, the comedian, who was with 
Sinatra tells it this way: 

“‘We had,’’ Silvers recalls, 
“reached Rome, where a large per- 
centage of our men were, and we 
found ourselves with the day be- 
longing to us. This is a rarity in 
the USO and Frankie said, ‘Gee, I 
wonder—I’m gonna get an audi- 
ence with the Pope.’ So I, in my 
brilliant sense of humor, said, ‘Give 
me a drag of that. What do you 
mean you're gonna have an audi- 
ence with the Pope. These things 
are arranged years in advance and 
you just don’t have an audience 
with the Pope. A very, very occu- 
pied and busy man.’ 

“He said, “That’s the trouble 
with you. You go by standards. 
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Somebody told you something— 
you never know if you don’t try.’ 

“This is one of the most cour- 
ageous kids in the world. He got 
on the phone and called the Am- 
bassador’s office. They called us 
back within the hour—five o’clock 
at the Vatican. So then we called 
and asked the proper attire and 
everything. Well, the best thing we 
could wear was our military USO 
uniforms—the ones they give you— 
if you’re captured, you’re a captain. 
Well, finally we got to the Vatican. 
Here’s a couple of broken-down 
actors and we were ushered in. The 
Cardinal in attendance briefed us 
on the protocol of the Vatican. 

“Well, we walked in and the 
Pope, he was briefed, must have 
been. He was told he was gonna 
meet a great American singer. He 
went over to Sinatra first. ‘And 


you, my son,’ he said, ‘are you a 
tenor?’ And Frankie said, ‘No, Your 


Holiness, I’m a baritone,’ ‘Oh, they 
told me you were a tenor,’ said the 
Pope. ‘What operas do you sing?” 
So Frankie said, ‘I don’t sing any 
operas.” And His Holiness said, 
‘Where did you study?” And Fran- 
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kie said, ‘I never studied, Your 
Holiness.’ 

“Well, the Pope let out a roar of 
laughter—a roar for him. To an 
Italian, if you’re a great singer and 
you don’t sing operas and you never 
studied, this is a great joke. So the 
Pope then passed down the line to 
me. I had some sets of rosary beads 
and I immediately thought of 
Crosby. I knew how devout Bing 
was and I knew he’d like a memen- 
to of the occasion. So after His 
Holiness had asked me a few ques- 
tions about myself, I said, ‘Does 
Your Holiness know of Bing Cros- 
by” and he did immediately. I 
guess “Going My Way” didn’t hurt, 
you know. So I asked him to bless 
the beads and then he gave me two 
more sets and blessed them too. So 
finally we left, and as we walked 
down the steps of the Vatican, 
Sinatra said, ‘I bring you to the 
Vatican and you plug Crosby.’ ” 

At the time, of course, Sinatra 
was at the crest of his popularity 
and was receiving more plugs than 
he could possibly read. It was not 
until about two-and-a-half years 
ago, indeed, that there were evi- 
dences of deterioration, not only in 
his popularity and earning power, 
but also in his voice which although 
never remarkable, had always had 
a certain spirit that invested it with 
immense appeal. Now that spirit 
was gone and he sounded tired 
and indifferent. The reason was not 
too hard to determine. 

For many months, it had been 
something less than a secret that 
he and his wife were not getting 
along, a state of affairs occasioned, 
according to some experts in such 
matters, by his frank admiration for 
a beautiful young actress named 
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Ava Gardner. (A few years before, 
incidentally, the Sinatra marriage 
had been jeopardized by his atten- 
tions to Lana Turner.) Two fac- 
tors seemed to be preventing him 
from making a decisive move. One 
was his affection for his three chil- 
dren and the other the fact that he 
and his wife are Roman Catholics. 
Eventually, though, it was an- 
nounced that they were legally sep- 
arated by an agreement which pro- 
vided Mrs. Sinatra with their house 
in Holmsby Hills, California, and 
one-third of his annual income up 
to $150,000 and 10 per cent of 
everything above that. He received 
their house in Palm Springs. The 
children have all been provided-for 
with trust funds. 

Sinatra’s comeback began late 
last year, when he appeared with 
Bob Hope on a television show. He 
displayed so much deftness as a 
comedian (an ability he had dem- 
onstrated in the movie, “Anchors 
Aweigh”) that CBS immediately 
signed him to a five-year contract 
(with options) calling for his ser- 
vices as the star of a weekly televi- 
sion program and of a Sunday 
afternoon disc jockey show. Up to 
now, he has been showing steady 
improvement, even singing with his 
former soulfulness. What’s more, 
his records have begun to sell again, 
and a little thing like his new mus- 
tache has become a matter of 
national concern. This return to 
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popularity, together with his almost 
unabashed admiration for Miss 
Gardner, has made him much less 
irritable than he was a year or so 
ago. One manifestation of this con- 
tentment lies in the fact that instead 
of spending most of his evenings in 
night clubs, as he once did, he now 
remains in his suite at the Drake 
Hotel in New York several nights a 
week and reads. But what must be 
a source of great reassurance to him 
is the evidence that he has lost none 
of his appeal for women. 

One night last April he, Faye 
Emerson and her husband, a for- 
mer bandleader named Skitch Hen- 
derson, dropped into the bar of the 
Hotel Fourteen on East 60th Street 
on their way from a performance 
of Alben Berg’s “Wozzeck.” As he 
and the Hendersons endeavored to 
carry on a conversation, they were 
constantly interrupted by a Texan 
who was seated close to them. 
When his remarks became insult- 
ing, Sinatra said “Pardon me” to 
his companions, leaned toward the 
Texan, and called him a vulgar 
name. 

The man looked at him aghast 
for a momertt and then turned to 
his wife. “Did you hear what he 
called me?” he said, indicating Si- 
natra. “He called me a ——!” 

“Why, darling,” said his wife, 
smiling coquettishly at Sinatra, 
“that’s the nicest thing anyone’s 
called you in years.” ss 





@ THE WIFE, seated in the back seat of a car stalled on a railroad track, was 
screaming hysterically. “Go ahead! Go ahead!” she shouted. 


The husband was implacable. 


“I have my end across—see what you can do with yours,” he said. 


—Marie Atwater 
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The men and weapons for fighting 


WAR 
UNDER 
WATER 


® at 7:50 sUNDAY MORNING the first wave of Japanese 
planes struck at Pearl Harbor. Aircraft were demolished 
where they stood on the ground. Hangars and barracks 
were strafed. Following this thunderbolt attack on the 
aitfields, Japanese dive bombers and torpedo planes 
swept in to pound the fleet at anchor in the harbor. 
The planes roared in from two directions to strike 
Battleship row. 

The attack subsided around 10:00 a.m. Littered with 
burning hulls and wrecked piers, Pearl Harbor was like 
a junkyard in hell. Of the capital ships only Pennsyl- 
vania, in drydock, had come through. Nineteen warships 
had been sunk, gutted, or savagely mangled. Shore in- 
stallations were reduced to shambles. Over 3,000 Navy 
and Marine Corps officers and men had been killed. 

In delivering their wholesale destruction, the Japs 
were guilty of one oversight. As Admiral Nimitz said: 
“That the Japanese Naval High Command failed to 
evaluate at their true worth the potentialities of our 
submarines is incredible . . . Fortunately for the United 
States, our great Submarine Base in Hawaii with its 








supplies and facilities and our sub- 
marines were undamaged.” 

Before the sun set on December 
7, the order went out: 

EXECUTE UNRESTRICTED 
AIR AND SUBMARINE WAR- 
FARE AGAINST JAPAN. 

This was a large order for the 
51 submarines on duty in the Pa- 
cific. To them fell the major por- 
tion of the improvised defense. To 
them fell the task of intercepting 
the Japanese naval forces plunging 
down on the Philippines—of pro- 
tecting Allied naval forces fighting 
to hold the Malay Barrier—of deal- 
ing with that 4,000,000 tons of 
merchant shipping allocated to the 
enemy's war machine. 

How well they did their job is 
told by Admiral Nimitz: “When I 
assumed command of the Pacific 
Fleet on 31 December 1941 our 





submarines were already operating 
against the enemy, the only units 
of the Fleet that could come to 
grips with the Japanese for months 
to come. . . . It is to the everlasting 
honor and glory of our submarine 
personnel that they never failed us 
in our days of great peril.” 

Some of the exploits of our sub- 
marines are shown in these pages. 
These remarkably accurate and 
dramatic pictures are the work 
of Lieut. Comdr. Fred Freeman, 
U.S.N.R. They are selected from 
the massive report, United States 
Submarine Operations in World 
War II, written by Theodore Ros- 
coe and published by the United 
States Naval Institute. 

In these pictures, Freeman re- 
creates not only the action, but also 
the spirit and sacrifice of the men 
who fight the war under water. 





TYPICAL U.S. SUBMARINE 








CUT-AWAY SHOWING COMPARTMENTATION 











WILL THE NEXT ONE STRIKE? The 
USS Puffer lies helpless on the sea 
bottom as Jap depth charges crash all 


around. For 31 hours the men suffered 
from foul air, 125° heat, the nearness 
of death They lived to fight again 

CONTINUED 
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PERISCOPE ON TARGET! Skipper of 
the Tirante tracks a Jap ship. “Fire 
one!” A torpedo sizzles away. Strike! 
The target slowly sinks from view 


GUARDFISH GETS SLAMMED. Under- 
water bomb blast forms a huge, ham- 
merlike bubble. But the sub escaped the 
Jap planes, sank four ships in one day 
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BONE IN TEETH a Jap DD pursues 
USS Barb, whose periscope is seen go- 
ing under on successful getaway. Sub 
has just hit a tanker and a carrier 


“PORT OF NO RETURN.” Capt. John 
Cromwell goes down with the stricken 
Sculpin so Japs cannot extort secrets 
from him. Most of the crew got out 








TORPEDO! Frantic crewmen of Jap 
submarine 1-173 see their doom rush- 
ing toward them. USS Gudgeon won this 


sub vs. sub battle west of Midway in 
Jan., 1942. The 1-173 was the first 
enemy warship ever sunk by a US. sub 

CONTINUED 
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“TAKE HER DOWN!” Commander _ ing an immediate dive. The submarine, 
H. W. Gilmore, wounded on the Grow- badly damaged by a collision with a 
ler’s bridge, sacrifices his life by order- Jap gunboat, was saved to fight again 
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NAUTILUS SINKS SORYU! The peri- This sinking showed the shape of things 
scope looks on as a killing torpedo to come—when other U. S. periscopes 
strikes the damaged carrier at Midway. were to witness the final victory §@ 
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A Quck, Easy loa 
Foz Cancer 


BY LAWRENCE GALTON 


And this painless method is as inexpensive as it is revolutionary 


® THOUSANDS OF MEN, women and 
children with cancer will be alive 
and well a year from now because of 
an important new development im- 
mediately available to doctors every- 
where. In addition, many thousands 
of other people, who don’t really 
have cancer although their symp- 
toms suggest it, will be saved hospi- 
talization and operations and, in 
many cases, unsightly scars. 

The development is no cure in 
itself but a method of detecting can- 
cer in early stages—so effective and 
easily performed that it is virtually 
a key to cure. 

Tested successfully for three 
years.in several thousand cases, it 
has unerringly shown up, in early 
curable stages, cancers of the cer- 
vix, the skin, the rectum, and the 
mouth, tonsils and throat—forms of 
the disease which account for a 
large proportion of fatalities. More 
recently, it has been showing prom- 
ise in detecting cancers of the stom- 
ach and lungs. , 

The test is entirely painless and 
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bloodless. It requires no new tech- 
niques, no elaborate tools. It is 
inexpensive and any doctor can do 
it in his own office in less than two 
minutes. All of which means that 
doctors are likely to use it and their 
patients will be glad to have them 
do so—a vitally important point. 
A 48-year-old woman, a doc- 
tor’s wife herself, had some vague 
complaints not long ago—the kind 
that could easily be due to meno- 
pause. There was nothing at all 
to indicate any organic trouble—not 
even any irregular bleeding or spot- 
ting. Her husband sent her along 
to a colleague, a specialist in gyne- 
cology, with the thought that he’d 
look her over and prescribe hor- 
mones to end the complaints. 
The gynecologist did a thorough 
examination and found nothing or- 
ganically wrong. But since the new 
test was such a simple matter, he 
had decided to make it a routine 
procedure in his examinations. He 
simply rubbed a sponge about the 
cervix and dropped the sponge in 








a bottle of formaldehyde. The 
whole procedure took a minute. 
Then, just as doctors do with many 
other tests, he sent the material off 
to a laboratory. There, in short 
order, the sponge was embedded 
in paraffin, cut into microscopic 
sections, stained and examined 
under a microscope. The exami- 
nation showed cancer. 

It was the same for a man who 
visited his dentist for some rou- 
tine dental repair work and, in the 
ptocess, complained casually of a 
sore in the back of his mouth. The 
dentist found a tiny area—no more 
than one-fifth of an inch in diame- 
ter—in the left cheek that was ob- 
viously infected. Cancer? That was 
only a slim statistical possibility. 
But the dentist rubbed the area 
with a sponge. The report from the 
lahoratory showed cancer. At this 
early stage, it was easily removed. 

A woman had been seeing a der- 
matologist about a little sore behind 
one ear which looked innocuous 
enough but hadn’t healed. Despite 
the specialist’s treatments, it still 
didn’t heal. Then her family doc- 
tor, having heard of the simple 
new cancer test, decided to try it 
just to be safe. It showed that the 
little sore was cancerous. Prompt 
treatment for cancer saved the 
woman’s life. 

For over 60 years, the only test 
considered thoroughly reliable for 
proving or disproving the presence 
of cancer has been a microscopic 
examination of tissue surgically re- 
moved from a suspicious area. But 
it takes a fairly deep incision to 
secure the tissue. The procedure 
amounts to a minor surgical opera- 
tion, usually with local anesthesia 
and, afterward, repair by suture 


and dressings. Many doctors will 

rform surgical biopsy only in a 
foes pital. Its use is discouraged 
because of the technical difficulty 
for doctors of limited surgical ex- 
perience, objections by patients, 
and the possibility of scars, espe- 
cially about the face and neck. 

The new test—it’s called sponge 
biopsy—avoids all this. And, be- 
cause it does, it invites use as it 
did in the cases just mentioned. 
Moreover, in many instances, it is 
even more accurate than surgical. 
biopsy. A recent report from New 
York’s famed cancer institution, 
Memorial Hospital, disclosed that 
surgical biopsy misses half the cases 
of early cancer of the cervix. 

That’s true for other cancers, too. 
For example, a man with rectal 
bleeding was examined by a special- 
ist who found an ulcerous sore in 
the large intestine. It could be 
readily seen, and promptly a surgi- 
cal biopsy was done to remove a 
section of tissue for microscopic 
examination. The examination in- 
dicated that the sore was just a 
benign polyp or growth. A sponge 
biopsy, however, was done at the 
same time. It showed cancer. And 
when, after an operation to remove 
the growth, the whole of it was 
examined, it was proved, unques- 
tionably, to be malignant. 

The advantages of sponge biopsy 
apply to people who don’t actually 
have cancer. The great majority 
of ulcers and sores seen in a doc- 
tor’s office are benign rather than 
cancerous. Yet, since they often 
simulate cancer, it’s necessary, for 
safety, to do microscopic examina- 
tion. 

When cancer is actually present, 
surgical biopsy, of course, is a 
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trifling business compared to the 
seriousness of the disease. But 
there’s nothing trifling about it in 
the many cases which turn out to 
be benign. Often it may cause more 
disturbances than the trivial dis- 
ease itself. Sponge biopsy will be 
welcome news, indeed, for the 
thousands for whom it will save 
the discomfort, expense and loss of 
time involved in_ hospitalization 
and surgery, and the possible scar- 
ring as well. 

Credit for the new test goes to 
Dr. Sidney A. Gladstone, patholo- 
gist at New York Polyclinic 
Hospital and Medical School. Path- 
ologists have a unique vantage 
point. Although they don’t treat 
patients themselves, they're the 
medical detectives—the men who, 
up in their laboratories, diagnose 
disease from samples of blood and 
tissue. Frequently, the pathologist 
diagnoses the trouble before opera- 
tions; sometimes in the midst of 
them, and always after them. What 
he sees when an appendix, for ex- 
ample, has come out, confirms or 
refutes the surgeon’s pre-operative 
diagnosis and affects the future con- 
duct of the case. He’s the police- 
man who stalks the careless surgeon 
and the incompetent doctor. 

In cancer, it’s the unpleasant 
duty of the pathologist to hzve to 
report time after time that tissue 
sections show cancer—late cancer. 
Virtually an obituary notice. 

Like other pathologists, Dr. 
Gladstone understood the realities 
of a situation that may seem ironic. 
On the one hand, the public has 
been appealed to, in a great and 
continuing campaign, to take no 
chances with cancer, to get medical 
attention for anything suspicious, 
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and even to get it as a routine 
periodic precaution. The impor- 
tance of early detection has been 
pointed up with such figures as 
these: That in cancer of the cer- 
vix, fully 75 per cent of cases can 
be cured if treated early, compared 
to a mere 15 per cent of cures in 
just moderately advanced cases. 
That the cure rate for early skin 
cancer is 95 per cent against 25 
per cent in moderately advanced 
cases. That five times as many 
rectal cancers can be cured if 
treated early than if treated when 
further along. 

And while the public has heeded 
the appeal, while delays in cancer 
diagnosis traceable to patients have 
fallen off, doctors’ responsibility for 
delays have been increasing. For 
instance, in one large cancer center 
where a continuing study of the 
problem has been under way for 
many years, patients’ delay has de- 
clined in 10 years by more than 
25 per cent but physicians’ respon- 
sibility for delay has increased by 
more than half. 

Yet, delay by a doctor is often 
understandable. Although cancer 
claims 300,000 lives every year, the 
fact is that nine out of ten of us 
will never develop the disease. With 
the difficulties and expense involved 
in finding early cancer, there’s a 
human tendency in many doctors 
to procrastinate. Out of concern 
for their patients, they hesitate to 
put them to a lot of trouble on a 
slim chance. 

The need has always been for a 
simple test. And Dr. Gladstone set 
to work three years ago to try to 
develop it. 

Although it may seem now like 
one of those things that should have 
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been obvious long ago, sponge bi- 
opsy wasn’t an obvious idea at all. 
Dr. Gladstone got the clue to it 
when he was struggling with the 
smear test. The latter, a notable 
advance in detecting certain forms 
of cancer, was introduced some 
years ago—first for diagnosing uter- 
ine cancer and, more recently, for 
lung and stomach malignancies. 
It’s based on the fact that mucous 
secretions contain numerous cells 
which have been thrown off from 
surface tissues. If cancer is present 
in an area bathed by mucous—in 
the uterus, for instance, or lungs or 
stomach—then cancer cells will ap- 
pear in the secretions. 

There are difficulties involved in 
the smear technique. Once ob- 


tained, the smear must be carefully 
prepared for examination. It takes 
a year or more of special training 
before an otherwise. expert path- 


ologist can learn to interpret smears. 
There are relatively few fully 
qualified men even now to do the 
interpretation. Often, only a few 
cancer cells are thrown off and the 
process of finding them in the great 
mass of material in the smear may 
take as long as two hours. There 
are other technical problems. 

But the smear technique had 
shown up something very clearly: 
cancer is not the deeply hidden foe, 
undetectable except at its core, 
that it has been presumed to be by 
many. It does throw off small 
quantities of characteristic cells. 
So, thought Dr. Gladstone, why not 
find a sponge with high enough 
absorbability so it would trap 
tumor tissue, literally pick off the 
cells? 

After a search, Dr. Gladstone 
found two types of sponges that 


not only had the absorbability but 
also another essential quality. One 
is of gelatine and the other of 
cellulose. They’re derivatives of 
connective tissue, one animal and 
the other vegetable. Which means 
that they can be handled like tissue 
—can be put through all the steps 
necessary to prepare cancer cells 
for microscopic examination with- 
out being destroyed in the process. 

Dr. Gladstone also developed a 
special little forceps to hold the 
sponge and apply it readily to a 
suspected area. And he worked out 
a simple technique for handling the 
sponge once it had been applied 
and had absorbed tissue juice, su- 
spended cells and particles of tissue. 
It is placed in a small bottle of 
formaldehyde for fixation, then 
embedded in paraffin, cut into thin 
sections, stained to show up cells 
and examined by the pathologist. 
Under the microscope, cancer cells, 
singly and in groups, and particles 
of cancer tissue as well, show up 
clearly on the surface and in the 
interstices of the sponge network. 

The test was first tried in the 
clinics at Polytechnic Hospital. In 
the first six months, it was applied 
to 280 cases—by 12 different physi- 
cians. Many of the doctors were 
given no special instructions—sim- 
ply told to swab a suspected area 
with the sponge and drop it into a 
bottle of formaldehyde. 

That was in 1948. And since 
then, a total of some 2,000 patients 
have been tested at Polyclinic with 
sponge biopsy. Dozens of cancers 
have been detected in early stages 
and lives saved. 

As early as 1949, Dr. Gladstone 
was awarded the Certificate of 
Merit for Original Investigation by 
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the American Medical Association. 
The sponge biopsy technique, re- 
ported in numerous medical jour- 
nals and exhibited at many scien- 
tific meetings, has won other 
awards. It is already in routine use 
in at least one hospital in every 
state and abroad in England and 
Italy. Doctors in private practice 
are making increasing use of it. 

There are indications that sponge 
biopsy may do the job in lung and 
stomach cancers, too. Doctors use 
a standard instrument, the broncho- 
scope, to examine air passages and 
lungs. If any suspicious sign is 
seen, a sponge can be rubbed over 
the area. Small bits of sponge. tied 
to a length of braided silk and 
swallowed have revealed a number 
of stomach cancers. 

The test is immediately avail- 
able. Any doctor can do it without 
special training; any pathological 
laboratory anywhere can interpret 
it without special tools or study. 
The cost may’vary from locality to 
locality but the test is usually avail- 
able for $5 to $10. 

When should it be used? Ob- 
viously, whenever there is any kind 
of suspicious sore that’s visible. 
Also, whenever there are any symp- 
toms that might possibly indicate 
a malignancy in the lower intestinal 
tract, cervix, mouth and oral pas- 
sages. 

It could also easily be made a 
regular part of routine annual gyne- 
cological examinations—especially 
for women over 35. If it were, as 
one authority pointed out with en- 
thusiasm at a meeting of the New 
York State Medical Society, “it 
might enable us to reduce the mor- 
tality of cervical cancer to the van- 
ishing point.” ae 
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I Fish 
From the 


Sidelines 


BY JOHN K. HANRAHAN 


Let a real landlubber tell you 
what a great (and inexpensive) 
sport fishing actually can be 


® THERE Was a whale of a tug 
on my hand line and the nylon 
sang as I paid it out. 

Did I hear somebody say: Boy, 
what a fish tale! Whoever heard 
of a hand line singing? Well, when 
you've got a four-pound sea bass 
on the hook, any line’ll sing in 
tune with your heart, if you’re a 
fisherman. 

And that line sang! To make 
what most fishermen would make 
a long story—short, I landed him 
—the whole four pounds, one and 
one-half ounces of him! 

And to add another little note of 
incredulity, I was fishing from a 
bulkhead in Jamaica Bay, right in 
New York City. 

I’m a sideline fisherman—me 
and a lot of others. We fish from 
bridges, seawalls, piers and cause- 
ways, all along the seacoasts of 
America—wherever there is salt 
water. 

In the beginning I got to be 





a sideline fisherman because I 
couldn’t afford three to five bucks a 
day (and ’way on up) to go out 
in a boat. And I’m the kind of a 
guy who can be lured into fishing 
seven days a week. Just let my son 
Johnny, daughter Pat or a friend 
crook a little finger, and we’ve 
raided the ice-box where I always 
keep one ice tray full of bait frozen 
(to my wife’s horror)—and we’ve 
gone fishing! 

We fish for the sport of it, but we 
also fish for dinner. Our equipment 
amounts to very little. Miné consists 
of one hand line: cost 65 cents; 
a bamboo pole, rigged: cost 75 
cents; and a rod and reel I paid 
$4.98 for 10 years ago. And I have 
more fun and I do bring home din- 
ner—well, most of the time. 

What started out as a necessary 
expediency has now become a 
habit and a hobby, with the result 


that I’ve tried fishing from the 


sidelines half way around the 
coasts of America. 

I’ve fished the mudflats at West- 
port, Connecticut; the bays in New 
York City; the inlet at Ocean City, 
New Jersey; the seawall at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; the Ballast 
Point Pier and Platt Street Bridge 
in Tampa, Florida; the Causeways 
at Miami; Bayou St. John in the 
bayou country of Louisiana; and 
an awful lot of boat whistle stops 
in between. 

I guess the best fishing from the 
sidelines I’ve ever encountered was 
in Tampa. And right here I want 
to say there ought to be a law! 

A few of us were fishing one 
day from the Platt Street Bridge 
over the Hillsboro River, and get- 
ting practically nothing. 

All at once, for no reason that 


anybody can discover, the fish hit 
in. And in a couple of minutes, we 
were hauling ’em in, snappers, 
pompano, catfish, carp. 

(At that point in the Hillsboro 
the waters are sort of neutral, and 
both fresh water fish from up river 
and salt water fish from Tampa 
Bay sometimes decide to have a 
reunion. ) 

And so what happened? The 
word flashed around town and in 
no time flat the place was overrun 
with Cadillacs and Packards and 
Abercrombie & Fitch equipment. 
All the guys who had a lousy day 
on the charter boats were pulling 
em in from the bridge, right along 
side of us! 

That evening “Lucky,” my $4.98 
rod, brought in a 10-pound snapper 
(among other things) after a 
rousing battle. The next night I 
had a snapper party—snapper 
broiled reddish brown and crisp, 
served with crayfish and plenty of 
lemon butter. 

Then there was the time I got 
hoodwinked, but good. I was in 
New Orleans and got to talking 
to a friend of mine. I waxed en- 
thusiastic, and, of course, boastful 
—like any fisherman. And after the 
third Sazarac I said something to 
the effect that there wasn’t a body 
of water I couldn’t pull a fish 
out of. 

My friend suggested that Bayou 
St. John was the very place. You 
fished from the sidelines, and it 
was reputed to be good fishing. My 
eyes gleamed and next day I was 
out there. It didn’t take me long 
to find out that he had sold me a 
bill of goods. All I got was crabs 
eating my bait, and I couldn’t even 
land them. 
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Then I noticed ‘a little boy, sit- 
ting looking at me in disdain. 
“Ain’t Am 5 of a fisherman, is 
yo’?”’ he said. I was a little nettled, 
but my empty basket was mute 
testimony to the fact that I prob- 
ably wasn’t. 

With a little more crispness than 
I intended I asked him if he could 
do better. He nodded silently and 
climbed down the bank. 

He selected my hand line, baited 
it and tossed it in. A flick of the 
wrist and there were two fat crabs 
in the basket. Another flick and two 
more! 

I watched, fascinated, as the pile 
grew rapidly. Then humbly I asked 
if I might try it. I lost the first 
few. Then I got the knack a little 
and was adding to the pile. 

In a little over an hour we split 
a mess of something like 200 crabs. 
I discovered that there were some 
plutocrats who used a crab net in 
the Bayou, but it wasn’t common. 

I also learned something else. It 
never occurred to the boy that I 
was fishing for fish. The ignorantest 
ignoramus alive’d know better than 
to try and get fish out of Bayou 
St. John! 

I got back at my friend by ask- 
ing him over for steamed Ponchar- 
train crabs with my own special 
butter sauce Diable, than which 
there is not much better eating in 
the crab family. 

I’ve also tried my hand at com- 
mercial fishing from the sidelines, 
right at the foot of West 97th 
Street, in midtown Manhattan. 

Eel, smoked and cured, is a very 
popular delicacy among certain 
segments of the population, includ- 
ing me. 

The men who fish for the eels 
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are mostly Italians, and they are 
known as the “umbrella fisher- 
men.” 

Twice a year the eels make a run 
in the Hudson, and they’re whop- 
pers three and four feet long! When 
the run starts the “umbrella fisher- 
men” go to work. 

The first step is the baiting. The 
fisherman takes a needle and 
thread and sews about 100 nice fat 
worms to a central core. This takes 
all night, two quarts of homemade 
red wine, and when finished it re- 
sembles an animated salami. 

No hooks are used at all. The 
bait is attached to a line and then 
to a rigid pole. With this rig and a 
dilapidated, large beach umbrella, 
the “umbrella fisherman” is ready 
to set up shop. 

The bait is dropped in the water. 
The eel sucks in the bait and then 
he is immediately snapped out of 
the water onto the umbrella which 
has been carefully placed upside 
down right behind the fisherman. 

Bumping the umbrella makes the 
eel let go, and then he is secure in 
as big and wide a “creel” as any- 
one could ask for. 

I tried it for a while, but the 
eels either let go too soon or I 
missed the umbrella, and scram- 
bling after a slithering four-foot 
eel was too energetic for me. 

Another aspect of fishing from 
the sidelines is surf-casting, al- 
though this is frowned on by real 
sideliners because it requires ex- 
pensive equipment: waders, special 
rods, reels, lures, etc. 

But during the summer I’ve put 
on a bathing suit and with my rod, 
“Lucky,” I’ve gone in with the best 
of them and have gotten a couple 
of reasonable sea bass and stripers. 
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Lest I face any accusations from 
my colleagues, I only did it to 
round out my experience. 

I'd been doing a little bit of 
apologetic surf-casting out of Baby- 
lon, Long Island, one day and get- 
ting nothing when a youngster 
came along with a hand line. It was 
getting towards twilight in late 
summer. Well, I'd seen a lot of 
things, but surf-casting was some- 
thing that demanded, at least, a 
reel. 

Evidently the lad had _ never 
heard of the rules. He carefully 
looped the line. Then, with a bolo 
motion, he hurled it. It went hiss- 
ing out—and out—and out! I’ve 
never seen a better cast with any 
equipment. 

He did this three or four times— 
cast, slowly pull in, flemishing down 
his line as he did. Then, on the fifth 
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cast he went dashing into the water, 
curling the line around his hand 
as he went. It started. He obvi- 
ously had a fish, and a big one! 

That battle went on for an hour 
and a quarter, and I’ve seen the 
drag on an expensive reel that 
wasn’t nearly as good as the way 
that boy ‘paid the line around his 
hand and through his fingers. He 
knew just when the line had 
reached its limit and paid it out— 
and drew it back, winning little by 
little. 

And he 
striper! 

So if you want to have a lot of 
fun, and very little expense, just get 
a line of some description, with a 
sinker, a couple of hooks, bait of 
your choice—and you’re in business 
for pleasure—and you'll have some 
good eating, too. © oe 


landed a 27-pound 





HEY, KIDS! 


Cut out these brand new 


WALT DISNEY 
CARDS 


For playing or trading, they’re the latest thing! 


@ “my goodness,” said Alice, “I hope PacEANt won't let Mr. 
Disney make these Wonderland playing cards just like the 
stuffy old kind that grown-ups use.” 

“What?” asked the Editor. “No hearts and spades and 
numbers?” 

“Oh sure, those,” replied Alice, “but the pictures should be 
on the fronts of the cards. Where you can see them—isn’t 
that more sensible? And there should be different pictures, 
and colors.” 

“Ahem,” said the Editor, his mustache drooping. 

“And your paper is too thin,” continued Alice. “You'll have 
to tell kids to cut the cards out and paste them on cardboard.” 

“Ahem!” exclaimed the Printer. “But the cards will be 
printed back-to-back. One card on one side, another card 
on the other. You can’t paste ’em!” 

“Oh, you silly!” exclaimed Alice. “That’s easy. Just tell 
the kids to get an extra copy of Paceant. They can paste up 
one side of a page from one copy, and the other side from the 
other copy. Then cut out each card.” 

“Great, great,” said the Circulation Man. “Very smart 
child.” 

“Don’t forget the joker,” said Alice. 
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They Rock 
Their Troubles Away 


BY HENRY LEE 


There’s no fret, no fuss for the Sittin’ Starin’ n’ Rockin’ Club 


@ | USTAFEW WEEKS 
ago I was admitted 
to membership in a 
unique club that is 
both exclusive and 
utterly democratic, 
exacting in its mem- 
bership requirements 
and serenely uncon- 
cerned whether you 
attend meetings, pay 
dues or serve on com- 
mittees. 
In fact, for the 2,- 
500 members, rang- 
ing from Supreme 
Court justices to cops 
and housewives, 
there are no meet- 
ings, no committees, “no dues and 
no don'ts,” as the by-laws specifi- 
cally provide. The only test of 
eligibility—and it is a stern one in 
this atom-tense era—is that after 
the day’s work, you sit and rock for 
awhile. 

The Sittin’ Starin’ n’ Rockin’ 
Club was thought up less than two 
years ago by a Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, business executive while he 
was contentedly rocking on a hotel 
veranda in Sarasota, Florida. He 
passed on the idea to a few friends, 
embellished it with some whimsical 


literature and gag 
props—and suddenly 
something happened. 

Without any pro- 
motion, commercial 
tieups or deliberate 
planning, the Sittin’ 
Starin’ n’ Rockin’ 


Club grew amazing- 
ly by word-of-mouth. 
People in all states, 


in all walks of life, 
found an irresistible, 
nostalgic appeal in 
the club’s simple pa- 
nacea for fret and 
fuss, as symbolized in 
homely, old-fash- 
ioned way by the 
rocking chair. 

Today, “aunts” and “uncles,” as 
all members are called within the 
club, write in almost daily to the 
headquarters at 580 Main Street, 
Stamford, nominating distraught 
friends for the Sittin’ Starin’ n’ 
Rockin’ treatment. 

As a result, for Thomas Edward 
Saxe Jr., founder, president and 
sole financial supporter, the club is 
growing perilously close to the point 
where it will threaten his own rock- 
ing-chair time. With the part-time 
help of his business secretary, he 
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personally handles and signs all the 
correspondence, thinks up seasonal 
gifts and greetings for the members 
and welcomes them when they drop 
in to visit “The All-American 
Rocking Room” in the basement of 
Saxe’s tidy brick-and-white-trim 
office building in Stamford. 

As president of the White Tower 
Management Corporation, Saxe di- 
rects the operation of hundreds of 
the little White Tower Restaurants 
which you'll find in most cities from 
Minneapolis to the eastern sea- 
board. As his friends point out 
somewhat testily, he has no interest 
in the rocking-chair industry. The 
club is his hobby, pure and simple 
—-an expensive one the way mem- 
bership is growing, but that doesn’t 
seem to bother him. 

For example, when I was ac- 
cepted as a member, I found myself 
burdened down with gifts from 
“Uncle Tom”—a six-months calen- 
dar (“Those year-long conventional 
models are getting a bit dog-eared 
by now”); a drinking glass with 
the club insignia; a six-inch model 
rocking chair; an over-sized but- 
ton marked “Operator’s License” ; 
two paper earmuffs (to avoid out- 
side distractions while rocking) and 
a record of the club’s theme song, 
“Sittin’ Starin’ n’ Rockin’.” 

The club’s casual appeal has at- 
tracted such different personalities 
as an ex-Cabinet member, a foot- 
ball coach, a major league out- 
fielder and a top radio and tele- 
vision performer. The membership 
also includes several governors, 
numerous judges, lawyers, mayors, 
clergymen, barbers, policemen, 
newspapermen and students. 

Seat of the Sittin’ Starin’ n’ 
Rocking Club, so to speak, is a 
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green-canopied room directly un- 
der Mr. Saxe’s business office, fur- 
nished only with rocking chairs: 
real ones, miniatures, paintings of 
rockers as visualized by such art- 
ists as Germaine Glidden and col- 
ored prints tracing the evolution of 
the rocking chair. Here the scholar 
can study the Five-Slat Chair 
(1750), the Comb-Back Windsor 
(1750-75), the Windsor Rocking 
Chair (1820-30) and many others. 

But the Sittin’ Starin’ n’ Rockin’ 
Club puts emphasis primarily on 
the therapeutic rather than his- 
toric significance of the chair, 
and the chief exhibit in “The All- 
American Rocking Room” is an 
over-size, bright-red rocker mount- 
ed on a throne amidst a restful 
panoroma of sand and palm trees. 

When I sat in it, the chair rocked 
automatically, saving me any exer- 
tion; a hidden mechanism blew 
soap bubbles at an attractive statu- 
ette of a dancer: and the club 
theme song provided background 
mood music. Utter relaxation! To 
prevent even conversational exer- 
tion, there were also a telephone 
(unconnected) and two buttons 
which electrically lit up signs read- 
ing “Yes” and “No” in case the 
rockee has to answer a question. 

This dramatization of compiete 
inertia is Uncle Tom’s way of 
underscoring a serious national 
problem. As a director of Norwalk 
(Connecticut) Hospital and this 
year’s state chairman of the Con- 
necticut Heart Association cam- 
paign, to which he personally con- 
tributed $10,000, he is genuinely 
concerned with the increasing 
health toll caused by worry and 
tension. For him, the Sittin’ Starin’ 
n’ Rockin’ Club is a light approach 
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to an extremely grave matter. 

But contrary to what you'd ex- 
pect from a man who swaps hilari- 
ties with Arthur Godfrey, Uncle 
Tom is retiring and almost shy. 
There’s no black-slapping or up- 
roarious laughter as he displays 
his tricks, gimmicks and gags. Rath- 
er, befitting one of the nation’s 
leading apostles of relaxation, he is 
soft-spoken and easy-going. 

Ruddy-faced and_ broad-shoul- 
dered, the 47-year-old Mr. Saxe 
was born in Milwaukee, grew up 
in Minneapolis and attended the 
University of Minnesota, where he 
won his varsity M. 

Though trained in the law, he 
joined his father in business after 
graduating from the university in 
1925, and the father-son team be- 
came widely known through the 
Midwest for their operations in real 
estate, theatrical enterprises and 
restaurants. 

Just 25 years ago, they opened a 
small, white restaurant in Milwau- 
kee which featured a nickel ham- 
burger. First of the White Tower 
chain, it’s still doing business, 
though the headquarters of the or- 
ganization was moved to Connecti- 
cut 10 years ago. 

A widower, Uncle Tom lives 
quietly on his Oenoke Ridge estate 
in New Canaan with his only child, 
Brock, 9, who also is a rocking- 


ESSAY ON PANTS 


chair enthusiast and heads the 
Small Fry Club, junior auxiliary 
of the Sittin’ Starin’ n’ Rockin’ 
Club. 

Uncle Tom livens things in the 
club with periodic gifts. Last 
Christmas, he sent all members a 
Santa Claus greeting card of the 
pop-up variety. (Santa, of course, 
was seated in a rocker which 
rocked.) At Easter, it was a little 
tin of candy, prepared by a leading 
West Coast confectioner which bore 
on the lid the figure of a rabbit 
(rocking). This summer, it was the 
second half of the six-month calen- 
dar on which the best rocking and 
resting days are marked for each 
month. 

And, it’s pleasant to report, the 
membership reciprocates frequent- 
ly with gifts of all sorts, ranging up 
to full-sized antique rockers. These 
gifts somewhat embarrass “Uncle 
Tom” but he accepts them as 
friendly gestures from fellow buffs. 

To the connoisseur, the most hal- 
lowed rocker is one which was 
made in 1780 and still is in existence 
today, and the most famous, the 
Boston Rocker, which is the club 
symbol. But undoubtedly the nicest 
is a somewhat shaky, six-inch figure 
made of red-and-white candy. It 
was sent to Uncle Tom last St. 
Valentine’s Day by a little girl in 
the Small Fry Club. as 





@ “PANTS ARE MADE for men and not for women. 


Women are made for 


men and not for pants. When a man pants for a woman and a woman 
pants for a man, that makes a pair of pants. Pants are like molasses, 
they are thinner in hot weather and thicker in cold weather. There 
has been much discussion as to whether pants is singular or plural, but 
it seems to us when men wear pants it’s plural, and when they don’t it’s 


singular. 


If you want to make the pants last, make the coat first.” 


—Oswald Frietze 
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Another in 


Pageant’s series 


presenting America’s 
finest short short 
stories selected 

by Kenneth Littauer 


and 


Max Wilkinson 


The best work of Ambrose Bierce is 
strong and masculine, and his peculiar 
imagination was such that Death more 
often than not peers out at you from 
his pages. And where Death is present 
is also present a passion for living. 
Rarely, however, is this fact so bril- 
liantly and dramatically demonstrated 
as in this, Bierce’s most celebrated story. 

Bierce was born in Meigs County, 
Ohio, in 1842, and he disappeared 
from the face of the earth in Mexico 
in 1913. Soldier, newspaperman and 
magazine editor, sharp for the color and 
detail of life, moody and preoccupied 
with the callous cruelty of man—he 
has been mentioned in the same breath 
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with Voltaire and Swift, Blake and 
Dr. Sam Johnson. 

San Francisco knew him well, as did 
London and a dozen tank towns. He 
was called “Gloomy” Bierce, and he 
lived up to the name. He was a great 
reporter for the old American and 
Cosmopolitan magazines, and some- 
times a great writer. “An Occurrence 
at Owl Creek Bridge,” in terms of the 
theater, has no superior in fiction for 
the impact of its third-act curtain. 
—Kenneth Littauer and Max Wilkinson 


® A MAN sToop upon a railroad 
bridge in northern Alabama, looking 
down into the swift water 20 feet 
below. The man’s hands were behind 
his back, the wrists bound with a cord. 
A rope closely encircled his neck. It 
was attached to a stout cross-timber 
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BY AMBROSE BIERCE 
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above his head and the slack fell to 
the level of his knees. Some loose 
boards laid upon the sleepers sup- 
porting the metals of the railway sup- 
plied a footing for him and his execu- 
tioners—two private soldiers of the 
Federal army, directed by a sergeant 
who in civil life may have been a 
deputy sheriff. At a short remove upon 
the same temporary platform was an 
officer in the uniform of his rank, 
armed. He was a captain. A sentinel 
at each end of the bridge stood with 
his rifle in the position known as 
“support,” that is to say, vertical in 
front of the left shoulder, the ham- 
mer resting on the forearm thrown 
straight across the chest—a formal 
and unnatural position, enforcing an 
erect carriage of the body. It did not 
appear to be the duty of these two 
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men to know what was occurring at 
the center of the bridge; they merely 
blockaded the two ends of the foot 
planking that traversed it. 

Beyond one of the sentinels nobody 
was in sight; the railroad ran straight 
away into a forest for a hundred 
yards, then, curving, was lost to view. 
Doubtless there was an outpost farther 
along. The other bank of the stream 
was open ground—a gentle acclivity 
topped with a stockade of vertical tree 
trunks, loopholed for rifles, with a 
single embrasure through which pro- 
truded the muzzle of a brass cannon 
commanding the bridge. Midway of 
the slope between the bridge and fort 
were the spectators—a single company 
of infantry in line, at “parade rest,” 
the butts of the rifles on the ground, 
the barrels inclining slightly backward 
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against the right shoulder, the hands 
crossed upon the stock. A lieutenant 
stood at the right of the line, the point 
of his sword upon the ground, his left 
hand resting upon his right. Excepting 
the group of four at the center of the 
bridge, not a man moved. The com- 
pany faced the bridge, staring stonily, 
motionless. The sentinels, facing the 
banks of the stream, might have been 
statues to adorn the bridge. The cap- 
tain stood with folded arms, silent, 
observing the work of his subordinates, 
but making no sign. Death is a digni- 
tary who when he comes announced 
is to be received with formal mani- 
festations of respect, even by those 
most familiar with him. In the code 
of military etiquette silence and fixity 
are forms of deference. 

The man who was engaged in being 
hanged was apparently about thirty- 
five years of age. He was a civilian, if 
one might judge from his habit, which 
was that of a planter. His features 
were good—a straight nose, firm 


mouth, broad forehead, from which 


his long, dark hair was combed 
straight back, falling behind his ears 
to the collar of his well-fitting frock 
coat. He wore a mustache and pointed 
beard, but no whiskers; his eyes were 
large and dark gray, and had a kindly 
expression which one would hardly 
have expected in one whose neck was 
in the hemp. Evidently this was no 
vulgar assassin. The liberal military 
code makes provision for hanging 
many kinds of persons, and gentlemen 
are not excluded. 

The preparations being complete, 
the two private soldiers stepped aside 
and each drew away the plank upon 
which he had been standing. The ser- 
geant turned to the captain, saluted 
and placed himself immediately be- 
hind that officer, who in turn moved 
apart one pace. These movements left 
the condemned man and the sergeant 
standing on the two ends of the same 
plank, which spanned three of the 
cross-ties of the bridge. The end upon 
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which the civilian stood almost, but 
not quite, reached a fourth. This plank 
had been held in place by the weight 
of the captain; it was now held by 
that of the sergeant. At a signal from 
the former the latter would step aside, 
the plank would tilt and the con- 
demned man go down between two 
ties. The arrangement commended it- 
self to his judgment as simple and 
effective. His face had not been cov- 
ered nor his eyes bandaged. He looked 
a moment at his “unsteadfast footing,” 
then let his gaze wander to the swirling 
water of the stream racing madly 
beneath his feet. A piece of dancing 
driftwood caught his attention and his 
eyes followed it down the current. 
How slowly it appeared to move! 
What a sluggish stream! ; 

He closed his eyes in order to fix his 
last thoughts upon his wife and chil- 
dren. The water, touched to gold by 
the early sun, the brooding mists under 
the banks at some distance down the 
stream, the fort, the soldiers, the piece 
of drift—all had distracted him. And 
now he became conscious of a new 
disturbance. Striking through the 
thought of his dear ones was a sound 
which he could neither ignore nor un- 
derstand, a sharp, distinct, metallic 
percussion like the stroke of a black- 
smith’s hammer upon the anvil; it had 
the same ringing quality. He wondered 
what it was, and whether immeasur- 
ably distant or near by—it seemed 
both. Its recurrence was regular, but 
as slow as the tolling of a death knell. 
He awaited each stroke with impa- 
tience and—he knew not why—ap- 
prehension. The intervals of silence 
grew progressively longer; the delays 
became maddening. With their greater 
infrequency the sounds increased in 
strength and sharpness. They hurt his 
ear like the thrust of a knife; he feared 
he would shriek. What he heard was 
the ticking of his watch. 

He unclosed his eyes and saw again 
the water below him. “If I could free 
my hands,” he thought, “I might 
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throw off the noose and spring into 
the stream. By diving I could evade 
the bullets and, swimming vigorously, 
reach the bank, take to the woods and 
get away home. My home, thank God, 
is as yet outside their lines; my wife 
and little ones are still beyond the 
invader’s farthest advance.” 

As these thoughts, which have here 
to be set down in words, were flashed 
into the doomed man’s brain rather 
than evolved from it the captain 
nodded to the sergeant. The sergeant 
stepped aside. 


Peyton FarQuHAR was a well-to- 
do planter, of an old and highly re- 
spected Alabama family. Being a slave 
owner and like. other slave owners a 
politician he was naturally an original 
secessionist and ardently devoted to 
the Southern cause. Circumstances of 
an imperious nature, which it is un- 
necessary to relate here, had prevented 
him from taking service with the gal- 
lant army that had fought the dis- 
astrous campaigns ending with the 
fall of Corinth, and he chafed under 
the inglorious restraint, longing for the 
release of his energies, the larger life 
of the soldier, the opportunity for dis- 
tinction. That opportunity, he felt, 
would come, as it comes to all in war 
time. Meanwhile he did what he 
could. No service was too humble for 
him to perform in aid of the South, 
no adventure too perilous for him to 
undertake if consistent with the char- 
acter of a civilian who was at heart a 
soldier, and who in good faith and 
without too much qualification assent- 
ed to at least a part of the franklv 
villainous dictum that all is fair in 
love and war. 

One evening while Farquhar and his 
wife were sitting on a rustic bench 
near the entrance to his grounds, a 
gray-clad soldier rode up to the gate 
and asked for a drink of water. Mrs. 
Farquhar was only too happy to serve 
him with her own white hands. While 
she was fetching the water her hus- 
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band approached the dusty horseman 
and inquired eagerly for .news from 
the front. 

“The Yanks are repairing the rail- 
roads,” said the man, “and are getting 
ready for another advance. They have 
reached the Owl Creek bridge, put 
it in order and built a stockade on 
the north bank. The commandant has 
issued an order, which is posted every- 
where, declaring that any civilian 
caught interfering with the railroad, 
its bridges, tunnels or trains will be 
summarily hanged. I saw the order.” 

“How far is it to the Owl Creek 
bridge?” Farquhar asked. 

“About thirty miles.” 

“Is there no force on this side the 
creek?” 

“Only a picket post half a mile out, 
on the railroad, and a single sentinel 
at this end of the bridge.” 

“Suppose a man—a civilian and stu- 
dent of hanging—should elude the 
picket post and perhaps get the better 
of the sentinel,” said Farquhar, smil- 
ing, “what could he accomplish?” 

The soldier reflected. “I was there a 
month ago,” he replied. “I observed 
that the flood of last winter had 
lodged a great quantity of driftwood 
against the wooden pier at this end 
of the bridge. It is now dry and would 
burn like tow.” 

The lady had now brought the 
water, which the soldier drank. He 
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thanked her ceremoniously, bowed to 
her husband, and rode away. An 
hour later, after nightfall, he repassed 
the plantation, going northward in the 
direction from which he had come. 
He was a Federal scout. 


As Peyton Fargunar fell straight 
downward through the bridge he lost 
consciousness and was as one already 
dead. From this state he was awak- 
ened—ages later, it seemed to him— 
by the pain of a sharp pressure upon 
his throat, followed by a sense of 
suffocation. Keen, poignant agonies 
seemed to shoot from his neck down- 
ward through every fiber of his body 
and limbs. These pains appeared to 
flash along well-defined lines of rami- 
fication and to beat with an. incon- 
ceivably rapid periodicity. They 
seemed like streams of pulsating fire 
heating him to an intolerable tempera- 
ture. As to his head, he was conscious 
of nothing but a feeling of fullness— 
of congestion. These sensations were 
unaccompanied by thought. The intel- 
lectual part of his nature was already 
effaced; he had power only to feel, 
and feeling was torment. He was con- 
scious of motion. Encompassed in a 
luminous cloud, of which he was now 
merely the fiery heart, without ma- 
terial substance, he swung through 
unthinkable arcs of oscillation, like a 
vast pendulum. Then all at once, with 
terrible suddenness, the light about 
him shot upward with the noise of a 
loud plash; a frightful roaring was 
in his ears, and all was cold and dark. 
The power of thought was restored; 
he knew that the rope had broken and 
he had fallen into the stream. There 
was no additional strangulation; the 
noose about his neck was already suf- 
focating him and kept the water from 
his lungs. To die of hanging at the 
bottom of a river!—the idéa seemed to 
him ludicrous. He opened his eyes in 
the darkness and saw above him a 
gleam of light, but how distant, how 
inaccessible! He was still sinking, for 
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the light became fainter and fainter 
until it was a mere glimmer. Then it 
began to grow and brighten, and he 
knew that he was rising toward the 
surface—knew it with reluctance, for 
he was now very comfortable. “To be 
hanged and drowned,” he thought, 
“that is not so bad; but I do not wish 
to be shot. No; I will not be shot; 
that is not fair.” 

He was not conscious of an effort, 
but a sharp pain in his wrist apprised 
him that he was trying to free his 
hands. He gave the struggle his at- 
tention, as an idler might observe the 
feat of a juggler, without interest’ in 
the outcome. What splendid effort!— 
what magnificent, what super-human 
strength! Ah, that was a fine endeavor! 
Bravo! The cord fell away; his arms 
parted and floated upward, the hands 
dimly seen on each side in the growing 
light. He watched them with a new 
interest as first one and then the other 
pounced upon the noose at his neck. 
They tore it away and thrust it fierce- 
ly aside, its undulations resembling 
those of a water snake. “Put it back, 
put it back!” He thought he shouted 
these words to his hands, for the un- 
doing of the noose had been succeeded 
by the direst pang that he had yet 
experienced. His neck ached horribly; 
his brain was on fire; his heart, which 
had been fluttering faintly, gave a 
great leap, trying to force itself out 
at his mouth. His whole body was 
racked and wrenched with an insup- 
portable anguish! But his disobedient 
hands gave no heed to the command. 
They beat the water vigorously with 
quick, downward strokes, forcing him 
to the surface. He felt his head 
emerge; his eyes were blinded by the 
sunlight; his chest expanded convul- 
sively, and with a supreme and crown- 
ing agony his lungs engulfed a great 
draught of air, which instantly he ex- 
pelled in a shriek! 

He was now in full possession of 
his physical senses. They were, in- 
deed, preternaturally keen and alert. 








AN OCCURRENCE AT OWL CREEK BRIDGE 


Something in the awful disturbance 
of his organic system had so exalted 
and refined them that they made 
record of things never before _per- 
ceived. He felt the ripples upon his 
face and heard their separate sounds 
as they struck. He looked at the forest 
on the bank of the stream, saw the 
individual trees, the leaves and the 
veining of each leaf—saw the very 
insects upon them: the locusts, the 
brilliant-bodied flies, the gray spiders 
stretching their webs from twig to 
twig. He noted the prismatic colors 
in all the dewdrops upon a million 
blades of grass. The humming of the 
gnats that danced above the eddies of 
the stream, the beating of the dragon 
flies’ wings, the strokes of the water- 
spiders’ legs, like oars which had lifted 
their boat—all these made audible 
music. A fish slid along beneath his 
eyes and he heard the rush of its 
body parting the water. 

He had come to the surface facing 
down the stream; in a moment the 
visible world seemed to wheel slowly 
round, himself the pivotal point, and 
he saw the bridge, the fort, the sol- 
diers upon the bridge, the captain, 
the sergeant, the two privates, his 
executioners. They were in silhouette 
against the blue sky. They shouted 
and gesticulated, pointing at him. The 
captain had drawn his pistol, but did 
not fire; the others were unarmed. 
Their movements were grotesque and 
horrible, their forms gigantic. 

Suddenly he heard a sharp report 
and something struck the water smart- 
ly within a few inches of his head, 
spattering his face with spray. He 
heard a second report, and saw one of 
the sentinels with his rifle at his 
shoulder, a light cloud of blue smoke 
rising from the muzzle. The man in 
the water saw the eye of the man on the 
bridge gazing into his own through 
the sights of the rifle. He observed 
that it was a gray eye and remembered 
having read that gray eyes were keen- 
est, and that all famous marksmen 


had them. Nevertheless, this one had 
missed. 

A counter-swirl had caught Farqu- 
har and turned him half round; he 
was again looking into the forest on 
the bank opposite the fort. The sound 
of a clear, high voice in a monotonous 
singsong now rang out behind him and 
came across the water with a distinct- 
ness that pierced and subdued all 


. other sounds, even the beating of the 


ripples in his ears. Although no sol- 
dier, he had frequented camps enough 
to know the dread significance of that 
deliberate, drawling, aspirated chant; 
the lieutenant on shore was taking a 
part in the morning’s work. How 
coldly and pitilessly—with what an 
even, calm intonation, presaging, and 
enforcing tranquillity in‘ the men— 
with what accurately measured inter- 
vals fell those cruel words: 

“Attention, company! . . . Shoulder 
arms! ... Ready! ... Aim! ... 
Fire!” 

Farquhar dived—dived as deeply as 
he could. The water roared in his 
ears like the voice of Niagara, yet he 
heard the dulled thunder of the volley 
and, rising again toward the surface, 
met shining bits of metal, singularly 
flattened, oscillating slowly downward. 
Some of them touched him on the 
face and hands, then fell away, con- 
tinuing their descent. One lodged be- 
tween his collar and neck; it was un- 
comfortably warm and he snatched it 
out. 

As he rose to the surface, gasping 
for breath, he saw that he had been 
a long time under water; he was per- 
ceptibly farther down stream—nearer 
to safety. The soldiers had almost 
finished reloading; the metal ramrods 
flashed all at once in the sunshine as 
they were drawn from the barrels, 
turned in the air, and thrust into their 
sockets. The two sentinels fired again, 
independently and ineffectually. 

The hunted man saw all this over 
his shoulder; he was now swimming 
vigorously with the current. His brain 
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was as energetic as his arms and 
legs; he thought with the rapidity of 
lightning. 

“The officer,” he reasoned, “will 
not make that martinet’s error a sec- 
ond time. It is as easy to dodge a 
volley as a single shot. He has prob- 
ably already given the command to 
fire at will. God help me, I cannot 
dodge them all!” 

An appalling plash within two yards 
of him was followed by a loud, rush- 
ing sound, diminuendo, whieh seemed 
to travel ‘back through the air to the 
fort and died in an explosion which 
stirred the very river to its deeps! A 
rising sheet of water curved over him, 
fell down upon him, blinded him, 
strangled him! The cannon had taken 
a hand in the game. As he shook his 
head free from the commotion of the 
smitten water he heard the deflected 
shot humming through the air ahead, 
and in an instant it was cracking and 
smashing the branches in the forest 
beyond. 

“They will not do that again,” he 
thought; “the next time they will use 
a charge of grape. I must keep my 
eye upon the gun; the smoke will ap- 
prise me—the report arrives too late; 
it lags behind the missile. That is a 
good gun.” 

Suddenly he felt himself whirled 
round and round—spinning like a top. 
The water, the banks, the forests, the 
now distant bridge, fort and men—all 
were commingled and blurred. Ob- 
jects were represented by their colors 
only; circular horizontal streaks of 
color—that was all he saw. He had 
been caught in a vortex and was being 
whirled on with a velocity of advance 
and gyration that made him giddy and 
sick. In a few moments he was flung 
upon the gravel at the foot of the 
left bank of the stream—the southern 
bank—and behind a projecting point 
which concealed him from his en- 
emies. The sudden arrest of his mo- 
tion, the abrasion of one of his hands 
on the gravel, restored him, and he 
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wept with delight. He dug his fingers 
into the sand, threw it over himself 
in handfuls and audibly blessed it. It 
looked like diamonds, rubies, emer- 
alds; he could think of nothing beau- 
tiful which it did not resemble. The 
trees upon the bank were giant garden 
plants; he noted a definite order in 
their arrangement, inhaled the fra- 
grance of their blooms. A strange, 
roseate light shone through the spaces 
among their trunks and the wind made 
in their branches the music of Zolian 
harps. He had no wish to perfect his 
escape—was content to remain in that 
enchanting spot until retaken. 

A whiz and rattle of grapeshot 
among the branches high above his 
head roused him from his dream. 
The baffled cannoneer had fired him 
a random farewell. He sprang to his 
feet, rushed up the sloping bank, and 
plunged into the forest. 

All that day he traveled, laying his 
course by the rounding sun. The for- 
est seemed interminable; nowhere did 
he discover a break in it, not even 
a woodman’s road. He had not known 
that he lived in so wild a region. 
There was something uncanny in the 
revelation. 

By nightfall he was fatigued, foot- 
sore, famishing. The thought of his 
wife and children urged him on. At 
last he found a road which led him 
in what he knew to be the right direc- 
tion. It was as wide and straight as a 
city street, yet it seemed untraveled. 
No fields bordered it, no dwelling 
anywhere. Not so much as the barking 
of a dog suggested human habitation. 
The black bodies of the trees formed 
a straight wall on both sides, termi- 
nating on the horizon in a point, like a 
diagram in a lesson in perspective. 
Overhead, as he looked up through 
this rift in the wood, shone great 
golden stars looking unfamiliar and 
grouped in strange constellations. He 
was sure they were arranged in some 
order which had a secret and malign 
significance. The wood on either side 
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was full of singular noises, among 
which—once, twice, and again—he 
distinctly heard whispers in an un- 
known tongue. 

His neck was in pain and lifting his 
hand to it found it horribly swollen. 
He knew that it had a circle of black 
where the rope had bruised it. His 
eyes felt congested; he could no longer 
close them. His tongue was swollen 
with thirst; he relieved its fever by 
thrusting it forward from between his 
teeth into the cold air. How softly 
the turf had carpeted the untraveled 
avenue—he could no longer feel the 
roadway beneath his feet! 

Doubtless, despite his suffering, he 
had fallen asleep while walking, for 
now he sees another scene—perhaps 
he has merely recovered from a de- 
lirium. He stands at the gate of his 
own home. All is as he left it, and all 
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bright and beautiful in the morning 
sunshine. He must have traveled the 
entire night. As he pushes open the 
gate and passes up the wide white 
walk, he sees a flutter of female gar- 
ments; his wife, looking fresh and cool 
and sweet, steps down from the ver- 
anda to meet him. At the bottom of 
the steps she stands waiting, with a 
smile of ineffable joy, an attitude of 
matchless grace and dignity. Ah, how 
beautiful she is! He springs forward 
with extended arms. As he is about 
to clasp her he feels a stunning. blow 
upon the back of the neck; a blinding 
white light blazes all about him with 
a sound like the shock of a cannon— 
then all is darkness and silence! 
Peyton Farquhar was dead; his 
body, with a broken neck, swung gen- 
tly from side to side beneath the tim- 
bers of the Owl Creek bridge. @& @ 








PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
LUCK 


BY EDNA BENNETT 


Here are seven lucky catches by camera- 
men who make their own good fortune 


™ FISHERMAN’S LUCK means putting the 


right bait in front of the right fish at the 
right time. 

Photographer’s: luck means being in the 
right place . . . at the right time . . . with 
the right camera . . . right shutter speed . . . 
right aperture . . . right composition . . . and 
with a right quick trigger-finger. 

Fate may provide an unusual event for the 
photographer to shoot at. But whether he 
hits it or not depends on equal parts of those 
ancient ingredients: inspiration and perspira- 
tion. That’s why good photographers have 
the good luck. 

As proof we offer this exhibition of seven 
lucky shots that didn’t get away. 


WEEGEE has a reputation for 
luck, which proves that he makes 
his own. Chronicler of New 
York's sidestreets and backyards, 
he has turned his acid yet tender 
attention to Hollywood lumi- 
naries; this is his view of Hedda 
Hopper, whose business is gossip 























J. W. ENGER, a fuel dealer of 
Oakes, North Dakota, also proved 
that luck can strike the same 
photographer twice. Ambitious 
to get a picture of lightning, he 
went out in an electrical storm 
set up his camera in the dark, 
opened his lens—and landed flat 
on his back. In addition to the 
three bolts recorded above, an- 
other had struck 100 feet behind 
him. Enger, a short time later, 
wanted to snap a steaming loco- 
motive. He asked the engine 
crew for lots of smoke as they 
pulled out of the station . . . and 
the rings shown in the photo- 
graph at left were his lucky 
bonus 








ROLF TIETGENS was deep in 
a serious picture story of Indian 
dances, but didn’t miss “the 
pause that refreshes” 
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WILLIAM COLEMAN was 
searching for pretty girl pictures 
for a contest when he spied this 
sign in a California park. Catch- 
ing all three ducks up-ended at 
once took luck—and an eye, and 
a great deal of patience 


RAY WHEELER, of West Vir- 
ginia, has covered football for 
his paper for 20 years without 
coming up with a shot equal 
to this. Another photographer 
seemingly shot at the same 
time, but the darkroom proved 
that Wheeler's lucky finger had 
tripped the shutter at the only 
possible right moment 


RUTH BERNHARD was mak- 
ing nude studies when the young 
model's mind drifted from - his 
work. Miss Bernhard’s didn’t 
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The Man Who Stole a 
Billion Dollars 


BY ALLEN CHURCHILL 


Sweden’s Match King popped the biggest financial bubble of all 


@ ON AN AFTERNOON 
25 years ago, a world- 
famous financier 
strode into the office 
of the president of a 
Brussels bank. Tossing 
a bundle of currency 
down on the desk, he 
said, “Four hundred 
million francs. Let me 
have a receipt.” 

Flattered at a visit 
from such an impor- 
tant man, the president 
immediately obliged. 
Days passed before it 
was discovered that 
the package contained 
only five million francs. 
Then the financier 
apologized profusely, saying it had 
been a mistake. But he had what he 
wanted—a receipt for 400 million 
francs on a reputable bank. Already 
he was using it to raise more hun- 
dred millions on credit. 

The man who performed this 
bold bit of financial legerdemain 
was Ivar Kreuger, whose career 
added a new dimension to the 
suave, top-hatted swindler of fact 
and fiction. 

For 20 years he was able to live in 
luxury, rub elbows with kings, prime 
ministers and presidents, enjoy 
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IVAR KREUGER 


world-wide fame as 
the multi-millionaire 
Match King, with a 
reputation as pure as 
the snows of Sweden, 
where he was born. 
And all the time he 
was using the tricks of 
the swindler, forger 
and confidence man 
on a scale never before 
attempted. 

When he died it was 
discovered that he had 
plundered more bil- 
lions than any man 
who ever lived. 

Slight, dark, medi- 
um-tall, he had a 
puffy, immobile face, 
pursed lips and a pale skin that al- 
ways seemed moist. People were 
impressed by his persuasiveness, his 
calm and the quiet confidence he 
radiated. He was a bachelor who 
seemed to cross oceans as often as 
the average man crosses streets. He 
liked to travel incognito and his 
expensive apartments in Stock- 
holm, New York, Paris, London 
and Berlin were always fully staffed, 
in readiness for his sudden appear- 
ances. 

He also knew how to win the pub- 
lic. As an individual he did not re- 





semble John D. Rockefeller, who 
had to be advised to pass out dimes 
in order to capture the public fancy. 
Kreuger devised his own idiosyn- 
crasy, and the public ate it up: 
Whenever he was asked for a match, 
the Match King never seemed to 
have one. 

He was supposed to be a wit. That 
reputation was based on the one mot 
he ever made. When a customs in- 
spector asked him what matches his 
companies made, he replied, “It 
would be simpler to tell you the 
ones I don’t make.” 


He MANUFACTURED his own 
legends. During his lifetime it was 
widely believed that Kreuger’s boy- 
hood nickname in Kalmar, Sweden 
—where he was born on March 2, 
1880—had been “The Quiet One.” 
After his death it came out that he 
had really been called “The Sneak.” 

He earned that title by thinking 
up schemes that trimmed the edges 
of honesty. Hating school, he per- 
suaded the smartest boys to combine 
in a secret group. Each studied only 
his best subject, then pooled his 
knowledge. The canny Ivar studied 
nothing. He listened to them all. 

Again by cheating, he graduated 
at 19 from the Royal Technical Uni- 
versity in Stockholm and began 
roaming the world as a journeyman 
engineer and draftsman. At the age 
of 20 he came to this country and 
had a chance to observe Rockefeller 
and other titans of the time merging 
hundreds of small businesses into 
single, huge monopolies. 

Ten years of wandering taught 
Kreuger much about engineering, 
too, and back in Sweden in 1910 he 
went into business with Paul Toll, a 
Stockholm architect. Kreuger and 


Toll prospered, but the work bored 
Kreuger, and one day he moodily 
informed Toll that business offered 
no sure road to success. 

“It does if you make something 
people really need,” the practical 
Toll answered. 

Kreuger suddenly brightened. His 
own family owned three small 
match factories in Kalmar. They 
were making something people 
needed. He had never considered it 
before, but now Kreuger decided to 
enter the family business. 

On the surface it appeared to be 
a happy decision all around. Kreu- 
ger’s engineering knowledge helped 
him improve machinery and make 
superior matches. His American ex- 
periences led him to take an in- 
dustry exhausted by internal com- 
petition and transform it into a 
prosperous trust. Then he looked 
abroad. In every country he bought 
up small match factories, merged 
them. From 1914-18, the European 
countries poured blood and money 
on the battlefields, but Kreuger, the 
neutral Swede, was free to consoli- 
date his trusts. As soon as the war 
ended Kreuger began roaming im- 
poverished Europe, his pockets bulg- 
ing with profits from Swedish 
Match. 

He was aided by history, which 
had produced an upside-down fi- 
nancial world. Governments had no 
money, but people did, for the 
speculations leading to 1929 had al- 
ready begun. If profits were on 
paper, no one seemed to mind. 
Kreuger had money—the paper 
profits of Swedish Match, plus the 
vast credits those profits command- 
ed. The sudden power that money 
gave him brought dreams to Ivar 
Kreuger, dreams of a world-wide 
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match monopoly. And that seems to 
have been the point at which he de- 
veloped his acute megalomania, 
almost on the scale of a Napoleon. 

“It is the utilization of money for 
power that the financier aims at,” 
said Ivar Kreuger. It sounds like a 
line from a third-rate movie, but 
Kreuger spoke from the heart. 
Power, attained by any means, be- 
came the obsession of his life. 

He began to lend money to gov- 
ernments—at a price. 

The price was match-monopoly 
in each country, and even when the 
industry was state-controlled, as in 
France, the shrewd Kreuger had an 
answer. “Give me the monopoly on 
match sticks,” he said. 

In the years following 1920, gov- 
ernments fell over themselves to bor- 
row from the Match King. In all he 
loaned over $350,000,000 in return 
for long-term monopolies. His loan 
of $125,000,000 to Germany is said 
to have saved that country from 
financial disaster. In 10 years his 
control of matches spread glacier- 
like over the world. In the United 
States he owned Lion Match and 10 
per cent of Diamond. Only two 
countries, Russia and Japan, re- 
sisted him. On the day he died, 
every third person alive who lit a 
match, lit one of Kreuger’s. 

The surface Kreuger ends there, 
and the real man takes over. While 
he lived, this man hid in deep shad- 
ows, for the real Kreuger was a 
criminal. As early as 1915 he was 
cutting corners to attain the power 
he lusted for, in a manner reminis- 
cent of the boyhood “Sneak.” He 
began to falsify the profits of com- 
panies under his control. It attracted 
investors into Swedish Match and 
frightened competitors into selling. 
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There was no stopping him. Us- 
ing Swedish Match as a means of 
commanding credit, he turned 
Kreuger & Toll into a giant holding 
company, and soon he was expand- 
ing beyond all legitimate limits. To 
hide this he began to create a be- 
wildering number of Kreuger & 
Toll subsidiaries. 

One of the biggest of these sub- 
sidiaries was the Garanta Company, 
with listed assets of $25,000,000. 
Actually, the mighty Garanta was 
an Amsterdam garret. Its sole em- 
ployee was a bearded old man who 
faithfully entered in the books ex- 
actly what Kreuger told him to 
enter there. 

On the balance sheet of Kreuger 
& Toll there stood for years a loan 
of $60,000,000 to the Spanish gov- 
ernment. The final reckoning 
showed that there had never been 
such a loan. 

In 1930, he shut himself in his 
Stockholm office and with his own 
hand forged the signature of Musso- 
lini’s minister of finance to fake 
bonds that had been printed in 
Sweden. When he finished he had 
accomplished one of the great for- 
a of all time—$148,000,000 in 

talian government bonds. 

Kreuger used these to raise more 
money to keep his empire going for 
nearly two years, but he faye <7" 
of them. Telling Kreuger & Toll 
associates about the bonds, he would 
ae finger to lips, “In return for a 
oan to Italy,” he said. “The money 
is to rebuild the Italian fleet. If 
France hears of it there will be war.” 

Still, there were times when mem- 
bers of his staff, thoroughly confused 
by some financial hocus-pocus, 
dared to ask, “But, Ivar, how can 
you do that?” He would rise very 
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slowly to his feet. “Are you suggest- 
ing,” he would hiss, “that I am falsi- 
fying the books?” 


KreuceEr’s colossal frauds are ap- 
proached only by the things he got 
away with.in his private life. 

As with all swindlers, his most 
valuable asset was his reputation. 
To the world he showed the facade 
of a man of complete integrity, so 
dedicated to finance that he had no 
time to relax or enjoy the company 
of women. 

Yet the real Kreuger was a volup- 
tuary in the manner of Roman em- 
perors. “Women are for rich men,” 
he said, and he proved it to his own 
satisfaction by buying them just as 
he bought match factories. 

He had official mistresses in each 
of the big cities where he kept apart- 
ments, but that was not enough. 
Often he roamed the streets looking 
for prostitutes, taking them to hide- 
aways he maintained for the pur- 
pose. He subsidized a Stockholm 
theater so that he could have his 
pick of chorus girls. He traveled 
with a pocketful of diamond rings 
for casual encounters. However, “he 
was not a good lover,” said one 
woman who knew. “He was a 
r-r-rabbit.” 

He was able to keep his varied 
love life secret because he paid 
women for their silence. It was not 
unusual for him to give a girl $25,- 
000 at the end of an affair. Women 

rotected him for another reason. 

n him was the strong mystic streak 
that often appears in criminals who 
are Casanovas. When traveling, he 
insisted that the girls he left behind 
communicate with him by mental 
telepathy; he claimed he could re- 
ceive their messages. This and other 


qualities made him genuinely, at- 
tractive to women. Though some 
did blackmail him, the majority kept 
his secret because they remained 
under his spell. 

Kreuger has been described by 
Ingeborg Eberth, whom he first saw 
as a beautiful girl of 20 and prompt- 
ly made his favorite mistress. In 
articles published after his death she 
describes how they met at a Stock- 
holm party. “He did not ask me to 
go to the theater with him the next 
night,” she recalls. “He told me to 
go. It impressed me.” 

In all she remained his mistress 
14 years and watched hundreds of 
women come and go in Kreuger’s 
life. “But even when I had proof of 
his duplicity,” she wrote, “he was 
able to persuade me to forgive him.” 


PEOPLE WERE disposed to speak 
of the man’s preternatural calm in 
all things, but nothing shows the 
tensions under which the Match 
King lived better than the way he 
went to his end. 

From the moment of the Wall 
Street Crash he was doomed. De- 
pression dried up credit all over the 
world, and Kreuger’s empire existed 
on credit. He had obtained billions 
on credit and had only millions to 
pay it back. 

Still he kept on borrowing and 
even in 1931 he was able to pull off 
an enormous coup. By overpaying 
the United States government $1,- 
500,000 'in taxes, he made his com- 
panies appear prosperous in spite of 
world depression. On the basis of 
this he obtained a loan of $10,000,- 
000 from American bankers. 

In February, 1932, he came back 
for more. His first stop was Wash- 
ington, where he spent half an hour 
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giving an optimistic report on world 
conditions to President Hoover. 
Then he returned to New York— 
and reality. 

Several months before, he had 
sold the Ericsson Telephone Com- 
pany of Sweden to International 
Telephone and Telegraph. Incred- 
ibly, this was the first time outside 
accountants ever examined the 
books of a Kreuger & Toll subsid- 
‘jary. They quickly found assets of 
$7,000,000 which didn’t exist. 

In New York, Sosthenes Behn, 
president of IT&T, demanded the 
money. Kreuger tried his celebrated 
persuasion, but Behn stood firm. In 
the midst of one session the strain 
of years rose up in Kreuger and his 
steel nerves snapped. Head in hands, 
he moaned, “I’m losing my mind, I 
can’t remember, I can’t think.” 

Representatives of Lee Higginson, 
his American bankers, rushed him 
‘to his penthouse at 791 Park Avenue 
and in the days that followed he 
seemed to age 20 years. Like other 
megalomaniacs whose collapses are 
on record, his speech thickened and 
his walk became jerky. 

Nevertheless he still made efforts 
to save himself. By trans-Atlantic 
phone he ordered his staff to raise 
money by any means. There seemed 
little chance of success until Kreuger 
& Toll directors appealed to the 
Swedish Prime Minister. Reluctant- 
ly he ordered the Swedish Credit 
Bank, to which Kreuger already 
owed $50,000,000, to advance $2,- 
000,000 more. In return the govern- 
ment demanded that Kreuger re- 
turn immediately arid open Kreuger 
& Toll books. 

Kreuger rallied. With the old per- 
suasiveness, he talked Behn into ac- 


cepting the $2,000,000 on account. 
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Then he boarded the Ile de France, 
determined to head off the Swedish 
investigation. 

But in Paris another blow fell. At 
his office, he learned that the Swed- 
ish Prime Minister had examined 
the Kreuger & Toll books. 

“He wants to know about the 
Italian bonds,” Kreuger was told. 

On the way to his apartment, 
Kreuger bought a revolver. When 
he got there, he sent cables to friends 
in Stockholm and New York. They 
carried one word: SELL. 

How he spent the evening no one 
knows. In the morning one of his 
aides arrived to take him to a meet- 
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ing of bankers at the Hotel du Rhin. 
“You go ahead,” Kreuger said. “I'll 
be along in a few minutes.” 

He went to his bedroom and 
stretched out on the unmade bed. 
Taking the revolver he pointed it 
at his chest. With the luck that had 
characterized so many of his earthly 
actions, he put the bullet into the 
exact center of his heart. . . . 


In pEstTRoYING himself he also 
destroyed what he most admired, for 
the shot that killed him ended the 
era of the Grand Illusion. He had 
perpetrated great frauds on the pub- 
lic, but he had just as easily swindled 


the great financiers, whose period in 
history it had been. Never since have 
such men been given the same 


Tespect. 


How much did Kreuger swindle? 
Final claims on his estate totaled 
$1,168,000,000, and that might be 
said to be the amount. Some $98,- 
000,000 of this represented losses to 
American banks and investors. In an 
effort to get some of this back, the 
Irving Trust Company worked 13 
years finishing the most involved 
bankruptcy in history. 

And so—except for his infamous 
niche in history—ended the career 
of Ivar Kreuger. a6 





Fun 
With 
Words 


®@ THERE'S A tremendous difference 


between words even though they 


might sound alike. The advertise- 
ments of the Ethyl Corporation 
prove this with clever drawings 
illustrating assonants, i.c., words 
which rhyme or at least resemble 


each other in the way they sound. 

How many of these illustrations 
reprinted here and on the follow- 
ing pages can you identify with the 
proper words or assonants? See the 
example below, fill in the blanks 
and check answers on page 140. 
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4. There’s a tremendous difference between a ——————— and a 
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6. There’s a tremendous difference between a 
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How to Cure 
Your Insomnia 


® INSOMNIA is a merry-go-round. 
In most instances, the victim uses 
his sleeping hours to release muscu- 
lar and mental tensions he was un- 
able to release during the day 
because he was too exhausted for 
lack of sleep. 

The cure of insomnia depends on 
two factors: 1. The victim must 
want to be cured, and 2. He must 
find out what is causing the insom- 
nia in the first place and discipline 
himself to use working, rather than 
sleeping, hours to relieve it. 

One of my first questions, there- 
fore, in cases of insomnia, after I 
have heard all the complaints and 
the list of remedies tried, is an un- 
expected one. 

“Do you really want to get rid of 
your insomnia or do you love it?” 

Hundreds of thousands complain 
of insomnia, even though they sleep 
most of the night. It is an emo- 
tional outlet, something to be pitied 
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for, something to talk about, and 
last but not least something by 
which to dominate those who live 
with them. These are the ones who 
cannot be helped because they cling 
like a burr to their insomnia. 

The causes of real insomnia gen- 
erally may be classified as physical 
or mental. 

With advancing age, people need 
fewer hours of sleep, but they need 
more rest. Because they are accus- 
tomed to spending a certain number 
of hours in bed, at a time when 
other members of the household are 
getting their usual amount of sleep, 
they are apt to be distressed by their 
own sleeplessness and to feel that 
something is wrong. Instead of wor- 
rying about it or tossing fretfully, 
they should turn on the light and 
read for a while, or get up at an 
earlier hour than the rest of the 
household, thus adding more pleas- 
ant hours to the day instead of more 





what you can do about it 


restless hours to the night. The over- 
whelming number of these cases 
compensate for broken nights by 
frequent dozing and cat naps dur- 
ing the day. 

Nearly every illness, certainly any 
illness accompanied by pain or in- 
terrupted breathing, is likely to cause 
temporary insomnia because of 
physical discomfort. The cure for 
this type of insomnia obviously de- 
pends on clearing up the physical 
condition. Digestive upsets, indiges- 
tion, constipation and the like are 
frequent offenders in causing in- 
somnia, and here too, once the cause 
is traced, the remedy is obvious. 

Chronic diseases are a serious 
problem in insomnia, because some 
chronic diseases, such as arthritis, or 
neuritis, tend to increase in painful- 
ness at night. In these cases, where 
the patient expects his pain because 
he knows from experience that he is 
going to suffer at night, learning to 


relax can work miracles if the 
patient really wants to sleep and has 

dent on seda- 
~ the energy to 


not become so 
tives that he has 
a and hel 

bear danger rial with no ap- 
aR. physical cause for his rest- 
lessness, the person who tosses and 
twists in an increasing endeavor to 
find a more comfortable t, is 
most apt to be a person who lives in 
the same restless way during his 
daytime hours. By day, all his rest- 
less movements increase his fatigue ; 
in the night they increase his wake- 
fulness. 

This type of insomnia victim is 
basically dissatisfied. During the day 
he is constantly trying to attain 
something he has not got; at night 
he is seeking for an unattainable 
sort of comfort before he will try 
sleep. But sleep will not come after 
he has attained that comfort. Sleep 
must come first and the comfort 
will come with it. 

If the cause of a person’s insom- 
nia is not physical you will find that 
the root is always fear or insecurity. 

Curiously, a chief factor in keep- 
ing a great many people awake at 
night is the fear that they won’t go 
to sleep. A few sleepless nights seem 
to engender fear and then the fear 
keeps them awake. They’ve told 
themselves so often that they can’t 
sleep that they believe it. They lie 
awake to watch themselves lie 
awake. They grow more and more 
tense. Their breathing rhythm is 
thrown out of balance. 

Those of us who have known 
what it was, because of war or 

litical persecution, to lose the feel- 
ing of belonging somewhere and 
being secure, know that it some- 
times takes months to be able to re- 
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gain the sense of security, although 
the hours of danger are past. But we 
do not need to be in danger of our 
life to lose sleep. Small things can 
have the same effect if we allow 
them to overcome us with hidden 
anxieties. 

The unsolved problem, the un- 
completed job, the unmade deci- 
sion, all leave residual tensions. 
Every night thousands of people toss 
on their beds, staring blindly into 
the darkness, kept awake not be- 
cause they are trying to solve their 
problem but simply because they 
have not solved it. The only prob- 
lem you are through with, of course, 
is the one you have faced. That one 
does not keep you awake at night. 

Many people have a tendency to 
sleep for some hours and then 
awaken around two or three in the 
morning. Relieved of their first 
fatigue, and now in the stillness of 
the night, they begin to think. 

Although there are times under 
such circumstances when the pros 
and cons of some pending decision 
can be thought out quite clearly and 
logically, a person’s perspective more 
often seems to be warped in the 
middle of the night. Fears grow to 
mountains and hopes to towers. In 
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the daylight when these hopes and 
fears have to stand the cold glare of 
reality, he realizes how much he has 
exaggerated and distorted values 
during the night. 

The true insomnia lover, how- 
ever, welcomes—though often un- 
consciously—these hours when he 
can indulge in thoughts and fan- 
tasies. Apt to be completely ex- 
hausted in the morning, the victim 
usually lacks self-confidence and a 
sense of security in dealing with 
others and is deliberately keeping 
himself awake so that, in his imag- 
inings, he can compensate for his 
shortcomings during the day. 

His only hope is to learn how to 
be strict with himself. When he 
wakes up in the night, he must re- 
sist the temptation to start thinking 
and have the courage to turn on his 
side, start deep, relaxed breathing 
and wish ardently to sleep. 

Facing a decision which is im- 
portant for your own life or that of 
a member of your family can cause 
a similar type of insomnia. Perhaps 
you will drop off to sleep without 
difficulty because you are worn out, 
but in the middle of the night you 
will wake up and begin to worry. If 
your worry makes you afraid, force 
yourself to breathe deeply. Fear 
checks your breathing and the long- 
er you hold your breath the more 
tense you become. 

A deep breath helps break every 
fear spell! If you read this sentence 
again and again, you will be safe 
for life from most fear tensions be- 


cause you will be able to help your- 
self. 


The question of using sleeping 
pills for last-resort relief is difficult 
to answer. If a person has been ac- 
customed to taking sedatives for a 





HOW TO CURE YOUR INSOMNIA 


long time, it may be wrong to urge 
him to cut them out completely. In 
nearly all cases, the progressive 
ability to relax ‘and enjoy better 
sleep makes the use of sedatives un- 
necessary. As soon as the victim of 
insomnia feels that they are un- 
necessary to help him sleep, they 
become unimportant in his mind 
and he begins to forget to take them. 
Once he has forgotten, the habit is 
broken and the fixed idea—“I can- 
not sleep without my pills”—is in- 
terrupted. 


THE SOLUTION of insomnia is not 
drugs but commonsense techniques 
that will produce normal, healthy 
sleep. These techniques require both 
physical and mental relaxation. Lie 
down in a comfortable position. 

As you lie there, take an inven- 
tory of yourself. Your jaw should be 
relaxed from yawning, your eyes 
closed, your forehead and facial 
muscles relaxed without frowning, 
the tip of your tongue resting behind 
your lower teeth. 

Now take a few deep breaths. Ex- 
hale forcibly with a shhing sound 
that forces down the diaphragm. 
Your arms are relaxed; there is no 
tension in feet or legs. 

It is understood, of course, that 
you have taken no problems to bed 
with you for solution, and that you 
are not afraid that you will not 
sleep. Suppose you don’t? If you 
have sense enough to lie still, you 
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will get almost the same amount of 
rest and no harm will be done, so 
what frightens you? 

Don’t let your thoughts control 
you—you control them. Give your 
mind a rhythmic picture—waves 
washing up over the sand as the tide 
comes in; one wave and another 
and another; as far out as you can 
see, an unending succession of 
waves rolling in and over the sand. 

Now let the rhythm slow down 
and stop. There is nothing in your 
mind at all. Resist the temptation 
to shift your position. You won’t be 
more comfortable in the next one. 
Each movement helps to keep you 
awake. Shut your mind to the 
thoughts that come in. Your sagging 
jaw and the tongue touching your 
lower teeth help to give you a feel- 
ing of mental emptiness. 

You won’t master this technique 
the first night or the second. The 
way you sleep is a result of the way 
you have lived your day. If you have 
released your energy instead of stor- 
ing it up in tension; if you have 
faced your problems and come to a 
decision about them (remember 
that worry is simply a sign you 
haven’t made up your mind) ; if you 
have solved your emotional prob- 
lems instead of waiting for bedtime 
to relive them on a happier plane; 
you will not be troubled with insom- 
nia. When you have learned to live 
on 24 hours a day you will learn 
how to sleep. a8 





@ A YOUNG INTERNE, eager to learn all the diagnostic techniques of an older 
doctor on the hospital staff, asked the experienced physician why he always 
made a point of asking his patients exactly what they had for dinner. 


“Well, son,” said the shrewd old doctor, 


out their bills.” 


“that way I learn how to make 
—Anna Johnson 
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Are You an Expert Driver? 


™ SOME DRIVERS are experts. Some are amateurs. Some are menaces. 
Which kind of driver are you? To find out, take this test of driving 
knowledge. 

The questions are based on the Knowledge Test for Automobile Driv- 
ers prepared by the Center for Safety Education of New York University. 

To test yourself, read each problem carefully. Then select one of the 
four statements which seems the best solution. After you have answered 
all 10 questions, check your choices against the answers printed at the 
bottom of the next page. 


1. A good driver, suddenly finding the foot brakes not 

functioning, will attempt to control the car for 
stopping by: 
(1) Turning off ignition (2) Pushing the clutch 
pedal down and letting it up, repeating this sev- 
eral times (3) Driving onto the shoulder of the 
road to slow down the car (4) Double-clutching 
the gear into second position and using engine 
compression. 


When driving around a curve you should: 


(1) Accelerate at the beginning of the curve and 
apply the brakes just before reaching the straight- 
away (2) Slow down before reaching the‘ curve, 
depress the clutch, and coast around the curve 
(3) Slow the car down with the engine before 
reaching the curve, and accelerate just before 
reaching the straightaway (4) Stari into the curve 
at the speed the car is driving and apply the brakes 
only if necessary. 




















. If the minimum stopping distance of a car traveling 
at 20 miles per hour is 40 feet, at 40 miles per hour 
it would be: 

(1) 60 feet (2) 75 feet (3) 80 feet (4) 115 feet 


. You are driving at the speed limit and a driver 
behind sounds his horn to . You should: 
(1) Decrease your speed. slightly and give him 
way (2) Block him to let him know he is already 
driving at the speed limit (3) Speed up to get 
out of his way (4) Let him by and then over- 
take him. 
































5. For safety when driving through an intersection, 
you should: 
(1) Glance right and left in approaching the 
<_ intersection (2) Look into the mirror to see how 
close you are being followed (3) Glance left and 
then right in approaching the intersection (4) 
Keep your eyes straight ahead to see what dan- 
gers you might face. 














6. When the right wheels of your car slip off the edge 
of the pavement, you should: 
(1) Slow down gradually until you can steer back 
onto the pavement at a convenient place (2) 
Turn back onto the pavement quickly before your 
car has lost any of its momentum (3) Apply the 
brakes quickly in order to keep from rolling over 
into a ditch (4) Turn off the ignition, coast to a 
stop, and then back up onto the pavement. 











7. You are driving on a snow-covered road and have to 

make a stop quickly. The best way to do this is to: 

(1) Slam the brakes on hard (2) Roll down the 

ae window and signal (3) Turn off the ignition and 
5 he apply the hand brake (4) Pump the brake pedal. 


8. In bringing a car to a complete nonemergency stop 
from a speed in excess of 30 miles per hour, you 
should: 

(1) Depress the clutch and brake pedals at the 
same time (2) Depress the clutch pedal first and 
then depress the brake pedal (3) Depress the 
clutch and the brake pedals together and then 
place the gear shift lever in neutral (4) Depress 
the brake pedal first and depress the clutch pedal 


later. 


























9. When driving in a fog at night you will have the 
best possible visibility by using: 
(1) The upper headlight beam (2) The lower, 
or passing, headlight beam (3) The parking 
lights (4) No lights at all. 


10. Your car (A) is being overtaken by another car (B) 
on a two-lane road. Just as the overtaking car draws 
up alongside yours, its driver, seeing that an on- 
coming car (C) is near, starts ‘to drop back into 
line again. You can help reduce the danger to all 
three cars by: 

(1) Accelerating (2) Applying the brakes (3) 
Keeping your speed constant (4) Blowing your 
horn as a danger signal. 


























Key for Scoring—1-4; 2-3; 3-4; 4-1; 5-3; 6-1; 7-4; 8-4; 9-2; 10-1. 




















Is 


Your 
Husband 
Necessary? 


BY JULES ARCHER 











All who think hubby runs the 
American family these days, try 
telling it to the little woman! 


@ir Is STANDARD procedure in 
America for married couples in con- 
clave to kid each other about wives 
wearing the pants in the family. 
Asked to make a minor decision in 
his social life, the American hus- 
band replies jocularly, “Pll have to 
check with the boss first.” Invited 
to make a small financial invest- 
ment, he sighs, “I'll see what I can 
do to persuade the little woman— 
she’s the financier.” And where the 
children are concerned: “You'd 
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better ask the wife—that’s her de- 
partment.” 

It’s no joke. The average family 
is, in fact, a matriarchy. The wife 
makes the decisions, controls the 
purse-strings, runs the show. A 
Gallup Poll survey in 1947 showed 
that wives managed all the money 
in 11,000,000 families, making this 
the prevailing American practice. 
The Institute of Life Insurance also 
reveals that wives spend about 85 
per cent of the family budget. It is 
significant that they, and not hus- 
bands, buy 63 per cent of all hard- 
ware sold, 90 per cent of all autos, 
98 per cent of all the household 
supplies, 77 per cent of all sporting 
goods, 61 _ cent of all men’s 

haberdashery 

The average husband is quite 
content to empty his pockets into 
his wife’s lap on pay-day. Because 
by this gesture he also absolves him- 
self of financial responsibilities. 
Meeting bills becomes his wife’s ob- 
ligation, rather than his. He retains 
a small allowance for spending 
money, which he feels free to use 
as he pleases. In effect, he achieves 
once again the blissful illusion of 
adolescent security. 

In addition to being the financial 
head of the household, the average 
wife must be both father and mother 
to her children. Her husband, with 
a great show of consideration for 
her “rights,” is careful not to “in- 
terfere” with her management of 
their youngsters. The cold fact, of 
course, is that he can’t be bothered. 
Most American fathers grow up as 
strangers to their children, who 
consequently develop an _ over- 
strong mother attachment. 

The average husband also calls 
upon his wife to make the decisions 
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for the family unit. He leaves it up 
to her to decide when they will go 
out and where, what movies they 
ought to see, whether he ought to 
change his job, whether they can 
afford to send the children to camp, 
which camp would be best, whether 
they should buy a television set or 
a new refrigerator, whether he 
ought to see a doctor, whether he 
ought to lend or refuse his new 
power lawnmower to the new 
couple next door. One husband I 
know actually leaves it up to his 
wife entirely to decide when they 
will have sexual relations. 

Most husbands feel, with some 
justification, that this matriarchal 
state of affairs has come about pure- 
ly because this was the way their 
wives wanted their marriage run— 
so, naturally, like good, kind hus- 
bands, they abdicated their tradi- 
tional role as head of the house- 
hold and turned the keys over to 
their wives. “Anyhow,” one hus- 
band told me with a shrug, “my 
wife’s much better at managing and 
deciding things than I am.” 

But Dr. James F. Bender, direc- 
tor of the National Institute for 
Human Relations, doesn’t consider 
marriages of this kind happy ones. 
“In only about 15 per cent of 
these marriages,” he told me, 
“where the wife wears the pants 
absolutely and makes the important 
decisions, are the husband and wife 
both constitutionally happy for her 
to do so.” 

What about the other 85 per cent 
of wife-managed marriages, which 
are not happy? Dr. E. J. Dingwall 
of London, who made a special 
study of American women from the 
European viewpoint, observed that 
the price the American wife is pay- 


ing for her position as the dominant 
partner in marriage is a grossly 
unsatisfactory and unhappy sex life. 

“American women,” he declares, 
“began fighting the male for su- 
premacy only 10 years or so after 
the Puritans landed in Massachu- 
setts. In contrast to women every- 
where, they were assertive, aggres- 
sive. They ran businesses and helped 
their menfolk as junior partners. 
At first there was only a desire to 
be equal to man. Then a desire to 
be superior. And in winning this 
the American woman lost her fem- 
ininity, her peace of mind and her 
happiness in sex .. . A psychologist 
can follow clearly the upward spiral 
of her importance—and the down- 
ward spiral of her happiness.” 

The key to the American wife’s 
dilemma is that she has felt con- 
stantly driven by what Dr. Alfred 
Adler has described as “the mascu- 
line protest.” Rebelling since child- 
hood against the inferior role of 
femininity—inferior, that is, by the 
standards of a man’s world—she 
challenges the domination of men 
in school, in business, in marriage. 
It is in marriage that this drive be- 
comes a complex paradox. 

The feminist credo is based on 
the principle that the dethroning 
of husbands in marriage, like the 
entrance of women into the busi- 
ness world, is a progressive step in 
the “emancipation” of women. 
Feminists do not argue the cause 
of female dominance in marriage 

-they ask only equality. But since 
the Gallup Poll shows that most 
American wives have already be- 
come titular heads of their house- 
holds, one is reminded of the wry 
advice of Cato the Censor: “Suffer 
women once to arrive at an equal- 
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ity with you, and they will from 
that moment become your su- 
periors.” 

The complexity of this develop- 
ment in American marriages stems 
from the fact that the wives who 
strove for and won dominance over 
their husbands never really wanted 
it...and are desperately unhappy 
that they won it! Actually, this 
struggle for domination is a dis- 
guised test of strength. The wife 
who grabs for the pants does so to 
see how far her husband will let 
her go. She is never happier than 
when he puts his foot down firmly 
and lets it be known that he is 
running the show, because this 
gives her the feeling of protection 
by a strong and decisive mate, 
which most wives want. 

Thus, no husband is ever “good” 
to his wife by letting her have her 
way to the extent that she becomes 
the dominant partner. If he lets 
her usurp that role—whether under 
the guise of “helping” him, or in- 
sisting upon calling the turn—he 
will never know the domestic peace 
he imagines such a surrender will 
purchase for him. Instead, as psy- 
chologist David L. Cohn warns, 
“He will not only never know 
peace, but he will surely create a 
spoiled, domineering and essentially 
unhappy woman.” 

A 42-year-old man_ recently 
turned to the National Institute for 
Human Relations for relief from 
an intolerable situation of this kind. 
A quiet, meek, absorbed person, he 
was in charge of a medical research 
foundation. His 32-year-old wife, 
a dominant personality, was up- 
setting his staff by “butting in” on 
his professional affairs. 

Dr. James F. Bender sent for the 
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FUN WITH WORDS 
Answers to the illustrations on pages 
129-131 
1. porky, porgy 
. panda, gander 
. tiger, tiger lily 
. fox, phlox 
bear, pear 
. filly, lily 
. puss, octopus 
. bass, bassett 
. bulldog, bullfrog 
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wife, persuaded her to analyze the 
drives that made her do this, and 
made her see the seriousness of the 
predicament. He then gave her 
some aptitude tests, which showed 
that she had a talent for interior 
decoration. He persuaded her to 
build a career of her own in this 
field, and she did so with notable 
success. “Her career is now chan- 
nelling her powerful drives,” beams 
Dr. Bender. “She no longer inter- 
feres with her husband’s work, and 
they are now a much _ happier 
couple than before.” 

It would seem, examined super- 
ficially, that the fault of wife- 
dominated marriages is _ basically 
that of the wife in secking such 
unnatural and unhappy supremacy. 
Most husbands, perplexed by the 
situation, privately regard them- 
selves as martyrs to the inexpli- 
cable whims of women. “You just 
can’t please ’em,” runs the ancient 
wheeze. “You’re damned if you 
do, and damned if you don’t.” 

But the truth of the matter is that 
the average husband devotes all of 
his time and energy to his job, his 
hobby and the sporting page. It 
doesn’t occur to him that his mar- 
riage might be a world richer if 
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IS YOUR HUSBAND NECESSARY? 


he spent a few hours exploring 
feminine psychology. But because 
he makes no effort at all to under- 
stand what makes his wife tick, he 
doesn’t understand why she seeks 
the dominant role in their partner- 
ship. It would bewilder him to 
learn that she really doesn’t want 
to wear the pants, but is merely 
going through the gesture of trying 
them on—in the hope that he will 
jump out of his easy chair with a 
loud roar of “No!” 

The second indictment against 
the American husband is that he 
is content to let his wife seize his 
sceptre because he is fundamentally 
too weak and too lazy to fulfill his 
masculine duties as head of the 
family, decisive husband and guid- 
ing father. To most men these are 
difficult, taxing and worrisome 


chores—and the path of least re- 


sistance suggests settling down with 
the evening paper and letting the 
little woman guide the family ship 
of state. Thus, it is not really that 
wives force their domination on 
husbands, but rather that husbands 
are all too willing to desert their 
family obligations. 

The relationship of a mar and 
woman united by marriage is a 
subtle one. Fundamentally, a 
woman needs a man who will be 
her protector, who will give her 
orders, who will do the planning 
for both, who will supervise and 
take an interest in the training of 
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the children, who will guide- the 
family destiny. Woman is by na- 
ture a follower, not a leader. If 
she is fotced into the role of family 
leader, through the desertion of a 
weak or disinterested husband, she 
will pick up the fallen mantle be- 
cause someone has to make the 
decisions, meet the bills, run the 
family’s affairs. But she will feel 
nothing but contempt for her hus- 
band for forcing her into this 
masculine role. 

Many husbands pride themselves 
that they are “good” husbands be- 
cause they bring home gifts to their 
wives and children, and because 
they always try to please the whims 
of their wives. That isn’t enough. 
In the eyes of the average wife, the 
only good husband is one who is 
necessary for more than the pay- 
check he brings home every week. 
He must be necessary to his wife, 
as her dominant partner; and nec- 
essary to his children, as the guid- 
ing force of the family. 

If his wife and children respect 
him, he will respect himself. And 
if he respects himself, he will have 
full confidence in both his sexual 
vigor and attraction. When he as- 
serts his manliness by making the 
decisions, handling the finances, 
and running the show, he can be 
assured of a wife who is thoroughly 
feminine and happy, and a mar- 
ried life of greater serenity than 
he ever dreamed possible. ae 





Mi SOMERSET MAUGHAM always likes to tell this story of his mother: 

“A close friend once said to her, ‘You're so beautiful and there are so 
many people in love with you, why are you faithful to that ugly little man 
you've married?’ And she answered, ‘He never hurts my feelings.’” 


—Jack Seaman 
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® THE FLIGHT attendant’s voice is 
detached and metallic: 

“This is Philippine Air Lines 
Flight No. 101. Flying time to our 
first stop at Honolulu will be ap- 
proximately 11 hours. We are gain- 
ing altitude, and will fly at 18,000 
feet, approximately 300 miles per 
PP 

I turn to look at my fellow pas- 
sengers, and at that moment the 





Miss Cosker Mr. Anonymous 
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People sharing a 36-hour flight from San 
Francisco to Manila look ordinary enough. 
Here’s who they are, what they’re doing 


BY WALLACE LITWIN 


Pictures for PAGEANT by the author 


great difference becomes frighten- 
ingly apparent—the difference be- 
tween the machine and its caretak- 
ers, and us—the strangers within its 
body. 

What brings together this chance 
assortment of human cargo in the 
guts of a metal monster called the 
DC-6? What are these other people 
thinking—the woman settling her 
two children just forward, the man 


who holds a cardboard box on his 
lap, the one across the aisle pressing 
the attendant’s button with a cer- 
tain urgency. 

What hopes and ambitions are 
drawing these people far out into 
the Pacific? What fears and trou- 
bles could be driving them halfway 
around the world? 

I wonder .. . and I determine to 


find out. 
CONTINUED 
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PHILIP JOHNSON has made the 
trip often. He is very much at home 
and reassures the newcomers; he speaks 
of faraway Pacific places with a famil- 
iarity and frequency which causes 


| 





\, 


_ 


MRS. CAROLYN BUTLER of Mich- 
igan talks to our captain. She is re- 
joining her husband and two children 
in Manila, and she explains quietly 
that her oldest son, three, is in Detroit 
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envy in some of us, silence in others. 
He says he is carrying 24 pounds 
of filet mignon to Manila friends, with 
dry ice to repack it several times. We 
say that’s very interesting. 







Ra 


ny 


with leukemia. This has been her fifth 
trip in as many months, as the doctors’ 
hopes have waxed and waned. “They 
think science is on the verge of a cure,” 
she says. “It might come any day.” 

















DWIGHT BRADEN of Hollywood is 
dressed in a faded but authentic Con- 
federate uniform. It doesn’t seem 
strange, up here. He is holding Chris- 
tina Auburn on his lap, telling how he 
got the uniform. Mr. Braden, a dra- 
matic student, was picked from the 
audience of a quiz show called Truth 
or Consequences. His own suit was 
sent to a tailor by the announcer, then 
shipped to Alaska by “mistake.” He 
was given a ticket to Alaska and told 
that $1,000 was sewn into the suit. He 
is still following it—now to Hong Kong 
where he hopes to recover both the 
suit and $1,000. Those of us familiar 
with quiz programs suspect the chase 
will take him back to the Los Angeles 
studio where the program has its home. 


AT HONOLULU stopover, Mrs. But- 
ler is met by determinedly cheerful 
friend, who doesn’t ask about her son. 

CONTINUED 
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MRS. ROBERTA AUBURN 
Christina, five, and Van, three, into 
bed. Her children captivate us all, and 
seem enormously self-possessed. When 
I comment on this, Mrs. Auburn smiles. 

“It’s a wonder they’re still alive. 
They learned to take care of them- 


tucks 


selves when the North Koreans at- 
tacked. We were at Seoul. . . that’s 
where I lost my husband. He worked 
for E.C.A.” She pauses and smiles. “It 
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was six months before I heard he had 
escaped and was in Formosa.” 

When she had learned her husband 
was alive, Mrs. Auburn sought clear- 
ance to rejoin him in Formosa. After 
months of red tape, she’d been cleared 
for Manila only. She had difficulty 
getting any word from him or to him. 
But here she was, trusting to luck— 
and the $100 she had left—to see her 
through. 














NEARING WAKE ISLAND, we pass 
the International Date Line and jump 
from Wednesday to Friday. 

As we pass the incoming plane 
bound for San Francisco, the captain 
explains that this other plane will pick 
up our lost Thursday. He -says this 
with a straight face and both the Au- 
burn kids nod solemnly. 

Everyone sleeps through the lost day 
except Mrs. Butler. Her berth is made 
up and ready, and yet she sits and 
stares out of the porthole. 

I know that there -is nothing out 
there but dark night and an occasional 
glimpse of the moon’s reflection on 
the water far below—because I have 
looked. 

As the rest of us retire, no one dis- 
turbs Mrs. Butler, not even the flight 
attendant who is usually so solicitous. 
I think we all feel something of what 
she is feeling. Emotions are more 
easily communicated in a_ confined 
space such as ours. I think we are all 
praying that science wins its race with 
death in time to help her small son. 

Even those of. us with our own prob- 
lems to worry about. 


GUAM, our next stop, and the last 
before Manila, is the destination of 
Miss Valerie Cosker of Cardiff, Wales. 
But she will only stay for the two-hour 
stopover. She will spend that time with 
her mother, wife of an island worker, 
then continue with us—and on back 
around the world non-stop to Wales to 
get married. It is important to her to 
see her mother first—and then to get 
back to Wales so she can be married 
on her mother’s 25th anniversary. 
Reason enough, we suppose, to travel 
around the world. 


CONTINUED 
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MRS. AUBURN gets 
a happy telegram 


ANONYMOUS newcomer 
joins our final lap 


MR. JOHNSON ‘ices 


steaks for last time 


Last lap; some problems solved, a new one added 


Excitement mounts as we reach 
Guam—this is the last lap. First off 
the plane is Mrs. Auburn, to be greeted 
by a grinning attendant with a tele- 
gram. She bends down and hugs the 
kids: “Daddy’s in Manila! He’s wait- 
ing for us in Manila!” 

Guam isn’t much, but we are glad 
to walk around a bit. Then we're off 
again, to complete our air voyage half- 
way around the world in 36 hours. 

A new passenger has joined us, trav- 
elling home to Manila’ by easy stages 
under psychiatrist's orders. He had 
been tortured brutally by the Japs and 
is only now considered mentally ready 
to face the scenes where he suffered. 
He doesn’t look happy about it. 

Soon Mr. Johnson gets out his 
steaks for a last change of dry ice. He 
sniffs at one delicately, and his face 
shows a faintly worried look. I sympa- 
thize, because I too can smell those 
steaks—from across the aisle. 

People change into fresh clothes; 
coiffures which have been casual are 
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now noticeably well-groomed. 

As we arrive in Manila, Mrs. Auburn 
and the kids are again the first ones 
off. Her husband slips through quar- 
antine and sweeps Van and Christina 
into his arms. We all look on. _ 

Mrs. Butler’s husband is waving 
from behind the barricade. I stand 
behind the captain as he watches his 
charges debark. “I’m glad that guy 
Auburn got here. For a while we 
didn’t think he’d make it.” 

I say, “You mean you knew about 
him all the while . . .?” “Sure,” grins 
the captain. “Manila kept us posted— 
but we didn’t want to tell her until we 
were sure he'd be here.” 

“How about Mrs. Butler? I sup- 
pose you knew all about her . . .?” 

“She’s an old-timer. Once when she 
got a hurry-call from the States we 
gave her hourly reports on the kid’s 
condition. He'll be riding with us yet.” 

I look at him with raised eyebrows. 
He grins. “Just part of the job... .” 

My questions have been answered. 











DESTINATION. At right rear, be- 
neath “No Smoking” sign, Mrs. Au- 
burn’s war-torn family is reunited; to 
their left, Mrs. Butler turns to bid 
goodbye to a fellow passenger; near 


; 


steps, Valerie Cosker holds a hand to 
her lip, perhaps wondering if her two 
hours in Guam were worth the trip; be- 
side her is Mr. Anonyrhous, off now to 
grapple with his terrible dreams. @& 
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Shell Game 
Is Big 


Business 


BY JOHN KORD LAGEMANN 


Harold Crant’s shell factory 
turns ’em out for everything 
from bras to fancy beer mugs 


® THE BEAT-UP old sedan with On- 
tario license plates lurched off the 
Tamiami Trail and creaked to a 
halt near one of the gas pumps in 
a West Florida filling station. 

The driver, a tall, lean young 
man with a black toothbrush mous- 
tache, got out of the car, thrust a 
hand in his pocket and counted the 
last of his capital with his fingers. 

“Two gallons,” he said. 

Some brightly colored sea shells 
on the window sill of the gas sta- 
tion attracted the young man’s at- 
tention, and he idly picked one up 
to examine it in the sun. 

“Plenty more where that’n come 
from,” the proprietor told him. 
“Take it along—maybe it'll bring 
you luck.” 

That was 12 years ago. Today at 
39, Harold Crant, the lean young 











man with the moustache, drives a 
Cadillac convertible—as befits 
America’slargest dealer in sea shells. 

“You’d be surprised what you 
can make out of these things,” he 
tells you, rubbing his thumb Alad- 
din-like over the little shell he 
picked up for luck in the filling 
station. Having made a fortune out 
of them, Harold Crant ought to 
know. Last year his sprawling Shell 
Factory in Bonita Springs, Florida, 
sold $350,000 in shells. 

Inside the plant a_ billion-odd 
shells of every conceivable color fill 
row on row of wooden bins. Count- 
less others are piled up in haystack- 
sized mounds outside. About a third 
are Florida shells, dredged up from 
the Gulf or harvested from nearby 
beaches. The others come from 
such places as Zanzibar, the Philip- 
pines, Alaska, Jamaica, Japan and 
Australia’s Great Barrier Reef. 


They range in size from giant, 
“man-eating” clam shells weighing 
500 pounds a pair to mere dust 
specks which have to be viewed 
through a microscope. 

Apart from several million col- 


lectors’ items, prized for their 
beauty and rarity, the bulk of the 
shells are shipped to novelty firms 
for making lamps, ashtrays, flowers, 
dolls, buttons, dishes and souvenirs 
of various kinds. Hospitals order 
them by the barrel to provide pa- 
tients with hobbies. 

A Maine potato farmer recently 
ordered 500 big conch shells to 
build a decorative fireplace. 

A Detroit fishing club fashioned 
several dozen pearly nautiluses into 
drinking mugs for beer parties. 

Giant clam shells, long used as 
bird baths and holy water fonts, 
are now serving as wash basins in 


. 
an East Coast resort hotel. 

Scallop shells, the big white 
Pectin Maximum imported from 
Ireland, are ordinarily sold as bak- 
ing dishes. A Los Angeles girl wrote 
in to say she’d made a hit on the 
beach last spring by stringing two 
of them together in a strip of fishnet 
as a top for her swim-suit. She won- 
dered if Harold could suggest an- 
other kind of shell to take the place 
of shorts. 

“That one licked us,” he admits. 

A lot of suggestions sound daffy 
but Harold treats them all with 
sympathetic respect. After all, it 
was just such a brain storm that 
launched his business. 

As one of a family of 10 children 
on a bleak Nova Scotia farm, Har- 
old cut timber, worked in the mines, 
then moved to Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, where he found jobs as a 
streetcar motorman, sight-seeing 
guide and bellhop in a honeymoon 
hotel. By 1937 he’d saved enough 
moncy to buy the jalopy that finally 
carried him to Florida. 

One night he showed his bride of 
a few months the little shell he'd 
picked up for luck in a filling sta- 
tion. “If you painted some eyes 
right here it would look something 
like a.pelican,” he told her. 

They picked up some shells from 
the beach and made a dozen or so 
of the birds which they cemented 
to ashtrays and offered for sale at 
a roadside stand. The ashtrays, still 
a tourist favorite in the Crants’ re- 
tail store, sold out as fast as they 
could make them. Harold farmed 
out the work to some of his neigh- 
bors and stocked up on shells from 
nearby Sanibel Island—a concholo- 
gist’s paradise where the Gulf tides 
cast up the richest shell harvests in 
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the Western Hemisphere. The first 
year their shell business brought in 
$5,000. Today they gross more than 
that in a lean week, with the help 
of 100 workers as well as Harold’s 
younger brothers, Jerry and Ellis. 

By all odds the best seller among 
shells has always been the pink 
conch which the shell factory picks 
up by the truckload from West 
Indian fishing boats that unload in 
Miami and Fort Lauderdale. 
Cleaned and polished, the undam- 
aged shells are used for mantel- 
piece decorations and doorstops. 
They retail for about 35 cents. The 
shell factory also turns them into 
illuminated crucifixes, cameos, ther- 
mometers and the like. 

Shells are secreted not from the 
inside but by the “mantle,” a thin 
gelatinous skin around the tapioca- 
like blob of living matter inside 
them. The curves they form are 
perfect logarithmic spirals, precise- 
ly the curve you'd find in a cross- 
section of a breaking ocean wave. 
Incidentally the width of the curv- 
ing bands is always proportionate 
to their length and each shell spe- 
cies has a different ratio between 
the length and breadth of the band. 
Unlike more familiar animal forms, 
such as humans, mollusks grow only 
at one end, yet retain the same shell 
form at every stage of development. 

“It’s like holding a violin con- 
certo in the palm of your hand,” a 
shell connoisseur told the Crant 
brothers as he fondled one of their 
rarest specimens, a $500 Pleuroto- 


HOME ON THE RANGE 





maria Salmiana from Japan. 

Before the war the collectors’ 
items that turned up in every ship- 
ment of commercial shells were 
more than enough to mect the de- 
mand. Shell collecting was consid- 
ered a hangover from the Vic- 
torian age of stuffed birds, bear skin 
rugs and antimacassars. Today the 
Crants have commission agents in 
a score of foreign ports who comb 
the fishing docks for shells that re- 
tail from five cents to $500 apiece. 

Some collectors specialize in 
certain species or sizes, others only 
in beauty or rarity. You can spot 
the collectors along every lake and 
ocean shore, moving like sleepwalk- 
ers and carrying canvas bag, cam- 
era, notebook and glass-bottomed 
bucket for stalking live specimens 
under water. As a hobby it com- 
bines the virtues of stamp collect- 
ing and beachcombing—but it’s not 
for Harold Crant. 

He had his first try at it last year 
on Sanibel Island, the shell col- 
lectors’ paradise just off the coast. 
A couple of days later, on a busi- 
ness trip up north, he returned to 
his parked car to find a cop in 
search of a missing murder victim. 
The whole area was pervaded by 
the scent of putrefaction. 

“Okay, bud,” he said. “Show us 
the body.” 

Completely mystified, Harold 
opened the trunk compartment of 
his car. There, in a picnic basket, 
lay the “evidence”—a dozen for- 
gotten shellfish. a6 





@ “WHAT’'s COOKING?” has become an expression of the past for the modern 


husband. 
thawing?” 


Instead, he leans on the deep freeze and queries: “What's 


—Kurt Bosworth 








THE ROCKY ROAD 
OF LIFE 


BY HERBERT C. ROSENTHAL 


. Bad bump at the start—s3 boys (out of every 


1000 born alive) and 26 girls fail to survive the first year. 


. Pretty smooth sailing for youth—rFor the next 


20 years, they drop out at a rate of less than one a year. 


. Light toll in the family formation years— 


Modern medicine holds the loss below five a year between 
20-45. 


. Chronic conditions strike hard after 45 — 


Heart disease, cancer, cerebral hemorrhage and other 
degenerative diseases combine to push the death rate 
steadily higher as we grow older. 


. But the road of life has lengthened_tes 20 


years longer on the average today than it was in 1900. 


See next 6 pages for 
your chances of survival at 
each turn in the road 
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AGE 27 











920 WOMEN 
LEFT 


The preceding four pages have given you a general picture of 
your chances of survival onthe Rocky Road of Life As you 


seen, your age and sex are the key factors. However, 
ca pork ate tale on! oe PO ia race and 
marital status also affect your specific chances 


DEATH RATES BY AGE&SEX — | 
(PER 1,000 POPULATION) 
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longest in the West North Central 
States (the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas and Mis- 
souri). In these Plains States, men 
live three years women 
two years longer—than the national 
average. Favorable here is the fact 
that prosperous farmers form a 
large part of the population. 

The poorest sho is made by 
the Mountain Seinen (Allama, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho Montana and Wyoming). 

Contrary to the belief expressed 
by radio comedians iage seems 
to promote a longer life. In every 
age group, death rates are lower for 
married men and women Higher their 
ingle counterparts. Hi rates 
eae found among the widowed 
—while the divo shows 
the highest death rate of all. 

On a oe | basis, the on 
population at present a 
stantially shorter life expectation 
than the whites. Among males, it’s 
58 years—7' less ee whites. 
Among females, it’s 6242 years— 
82 voles less. But the nonwhite 
group has been making gains at a 
greater rate than the whites since 
1920. 

Chart II below shows how revo- 
lutionary have been the gains in 
length of life for all groups, in re- 
cent years. The 20 gain in 

of life since 1900 is almost 
in the 
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A movie projector is an ingenious machine that is fed 24 separate 
pictures a second and it fuses them into a continuous stream of 


action. Pageant flipped through some of these separate pictures 
from RKO’s “Half Breed” and discovered that . . . 





. » « janis Carter is an ingenious girl who is fed a script, a dance, 
a song, a costume and a set of directions—and she fuses them 
all into a stream of continuous excitement. Here she is “stopped,” 
in a can-can number in which she sings a song called “When I’m 
Walking Arm in Arm with Jim.” 
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